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The Student Personnel Worker Views Accreditation 


James F. Penney* 


Student personnel workers are _|late- 
comers to that group of professional 
workers in higher education whe are 
concerned with the criteria and proced- 
ures by which their activities are evalu- 
ated by accrediting associations. This is, 
presumably, partly a result of the striking 
developments in the field of student per- 
the years World 
War II. Improved techniques and facili- 


sonnel work in since 
ties, increasing numbers of trained work- 
the 


virtually every campus have marked the 


ers, and extension of services on 
period, and have made it a time when 


relationships with accrediting bodies 
could be relegated to a position of low 
priority in the hierarchy of significant 
problems. Other reasons for the lack of 
concern appear to be (1) the overly me- 


chanical, minimum-standards approach 
that has traditionally been the predomin- 
ant characteristic of accrediting groups, 
(2) a failure by the regional associations 
and college administrators to emphasize 
the potential resource that could be made 
available for 


program improvement 


should personnel workers become in- 
volved in efforts to develop new view- 
points and procedures within the ac- 
crediting agencies, and (3) the long-term 
inability of student personnel workers to 
develop acceptable evidence that would 
demonstrate clearly that the services of- 
fered truly made significant qualitative 
differences in the learning environment 
of campuses. 

Recent developments in thinking about 
the role of accreditation in higher edu- 
*James F. Penney is Associate Professor, College of 


Basic Studies, Boston University, 688 Boylston Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


cation point to the possibility that the 
first point may soon lose much of its 
validity, as will be shown below. By the 
same token, recent efforts indicate that 
research instruments and techniques are 
becoming available to enable institutions 
to measure with reasonable accuracy the 
climate of campuses and to isolate posi- 
tive and negative factors that contribute 
to the development of climates’. Appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee to study the 
‘valuation procedures of accrediting as- 
sociations by the Inter-Association Co- 
ordinating Committee (representing AC- 
PA, NASPA, NAWDC and AACRAO) 
indicates a growing awareness on the part 
of student personnel leaders that their 
field has vital interests in accreditation. 
Accrediting associations both regional 
and professional have historically been 
torn between two objectives. One obvious 
goal, st 


the 


mming from the original reason 
for establishment of accreditation 
practices, has been the need to determine 
which institutions were performing their 
work at a level minimally acceptable to 
the academic world. To this end, early 
evaluation criteria consisted largely of 
lists of minimum essentials for library 
volumes, administrative organization, 
faculty training, etc. As student personnel 
programs emerged in the 1930's and early 
1940’s standards for them appeared in the 
accreditation manuals. Dissatisfaction 
with this approach arose in the 1940's and 
early 1950’s as evidence mounted that the 
setting of minimal standards was becom- 
ing less and less significant as educational 
standards improved, and that many insti- 
tutions were blocked in efforts to deal 
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creatively with the new problems that 
crowded upon them. 

The Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools made early 
departures from this pattern. In 1948 the 
Association completely revised its stand- 
ards and techniques for evaluation. Under 
the new system, its Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education directed its 
attention to the question of whether or 
not the school was fulfilling adequately 
the aims and purposes it had set for it- 
self, and each phase of institutional ac- 
tivity was to be evaluated with this point 
of view in mind. Thus the Commission 
attempted to evaluate student personnel 
programs from the standpoint of their 
contribution to the total programs of the 
institutions of which they were a part. 
The Commission mentioned, in its sug- 
gestions to institutions, several items that 
might be considered under the heading 
of student personnel services but the de- 
gree to which these were present or ab- 
sent was not in itself to prejudice the 
Rather, 


was to be 


Commission. a wholistic judg- 
the 
school’s stated aims, measuring specific 
programs as they contributed to or de- 


tracted from the whole. Other regional 


ment made, based on 


accrediting associations have in recent 
years adopted or considered the adoption 
of similar points of view and methods of 
procedure. 

The process of accreditation has grown 
to the point where most institutions of 
higher education hold membership in ac- 
crediting bodies. Of institutions granting 
the baccalaureate degree, over 85 per cent 
are accredited at the present time’. Thus 
it seems logical to seek additional tasks 
for accrediting agencies beyond the set- 
ting and applying of minimum standards 
of excellence. Indeed, recent discussions 
sponsored by the National Commission on 
Accrediting” have dealt at length with 
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this matter. “If accrediting agencies are 
to serve a vital role in the improvement 
of higher education in the United States, 
they must demonstrate their usefulness to 
the superior institution as well as to those 


which are merely adequate . . . . It would 
appear that most accrediting agencies may 
be criticized . . . . for continuing to con- 


centrate their attention primarily on the 
weaker institutions.” 


The task most commonly proposed for 
the agencies has been, “How can we best 
aid each institution to improve itself?” 
With specific regard to student personnel 
programs, a significant answer would be 
that the accrediting agency would be ex- 
tremely helpful if it undertook to evalu- 
ate institutional student personnel pro- 
grams on the basis of the institution’s 
research into its own student personnel 
needs in the light of its objectives, and 
into the degree to which the student per- 
sonnel program contributes to the pro- 
duction of desirable educational outcomes. 
The agency should strive to encourage 
local research along the lines of “To what 
extent is our student personnel program 
involved with our total 
educational program?,” “Is it contribut- 
ing to the production of wholly educated 
persons, or is it merely an afterthought to 
the instructional program ?,” and “Does it 


influencing 


in reality serve to de-personalize the in- 
structional program by taking over the 
personalizing functions of counseling, vo- 
The 
student personnel program in an institu- 
tion is justified if its function is the furth- 
ering of the educational objectives and 
purposes of the 
which make positive contributions in that 


cational advisement, and so on?” 


institution. Programs 
direction should be approved by accred- 
iting agencies. The way to learn whether 
or not a program does so is to examine 
and evaluate the research upon which it 








is based. To do this should be the task 
of the accrediting agency. 

A second contribution which the ac- 
crediting groups might make to the im- 
provement of student personnel programs 
is the supplying of consultants and tech- 
nicians to assist local student personnel 
workers to plan and carry out meaningful 
research programs of measurement and 
evaluation. Bradford’ has described the 
role of the consultant in these terms: 


SS) 


To help the group uncover problems and 
to delineate the specific aspects of the 
problems. 

b. To bring a background of information 
and experience to the group to aid in the 
diagnosis and solution of problems. 

c. To bring alternative points of view which 
may help in the thorough determination 
of problems and the adequate solution 
of problems 

d To bring 
group where needed 

e. To help the group test their diagnosis of 
problems and their tentative solutions. 

f. To help the group evaluate the process 


specific information to the 


of their own group thinking 

The provision of consultants trained to 
provide that kind of service on the local 
level to groups of student personnel work- 
ers as they attempt to evaluate their own 
efforts and programs would be a contri- 
bution of inestimable value on the part of 
the accrediting agency.’ 

The implementation of a program to 
provide skilled consultants and research 
technicians might be accomplished fairly 
inexpensively by the establishment of 
permanent panels or committees within 
the agencies. Such a group might meet 
fairly frequently to study and coordinate 
research efforts; the members would be 
available to the agency for visits to insti- 
utions as requested. The emphasis of such 
a group should not be on telling the local 
people what to do, but on providing ex- 
pert aid to local groups on problems of 
discovering local needs, developing in- 
struments for the investigation of those 


~~ 





needs, training in the use of the instru- 
ments and in the evaluation of the results, 
testing tentative solutions, and aiding the 
group in their growth as a team and as 
individuals in their ability to solve prob- 
lems. 

The Commission on Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the North Central Association’ 
recently reported that it is exploring the 
possibility of assigning a consultant to an 
institution at the time it first expresses 
interest in being accredited or in changing 
its accredited status through an extension 
of its program. This would provide more 
effective assistance to institutions as they 
work toward accreditation, and at the 
same time would provide the Commission 
with a more complete understanding of 
an institution than is usually secured un- 
der current procedures. 

A third aspect of implementing. this 
kind of program might be the conduct 
by the associations of training workshops 
for student personnel workers. 

The North Central Association, under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
has held a series of leadership training 
seminars designed to provide for promis- 
ing young persons a series of guided field 
experiences, supported by conferences, to 
broaden their “understanding of higher 
education and to develop skills in work- 
ing with college and university personnel 
in diagnosing and solving problems.” 

This approach could be extended to in- 
clude training for student personnel 
workers interested in learning about the 
philosophy and practice of the association, 
the research approach and techniques of 
research for evaluating local programs, 
and in learning about other student per- 
sonnel programs. Such workshops would 
provide excellent training and selective 
devices for membership on the permanent 
panels and visitation teams. 

Inasmuch as the proposal outlined 
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above bases the approval of student per- 
sonnel programs upon the research un- 
derlying them, it is appropriate to indicate 
possible directions in which such research 
might profitably move. Of great signifi- 
cance would be continuing studies of 
what functions are really carried out by 
the various parts of the program, the in- 
terrelationships that exist within the pro- 
gram and between it and other parts of 
the institution, compared with what 
should exist in the light of the objectives 
of the institution and of the desired con- 
tributions of the student personnel pro- 
gram to the attainment of those objec- 
tives. Other possible lines of investigation 
might include: 


a. Studies of the in-service training and 
and growth of the faculty, and especially 
of faculty advisers, using as possible cri- 
teria such things as greater awareness of 
student problems by the faculty, greater 
use of faculty counseling resources by 
students, and the increase in student con- 
fidence in the faculty counseling process. 

b. Studies of reactions in the institution’s 
community—parents, employers, alumni, 
etc.—to ascertain the degree to which the 
school is providing carry-over values and 
attitudes which are serving to improve 
the quality of citizenship in the com- 
munity. 

c. Studies designed to determine the student- 
student, student-faculty, and faculty-facul- 
ty relationships which are appropriate to 
the institution in terms of its objectives, 
and the extent to which such relationships 
are or might be achieved. Specifically, 
what kinds of relationships with faculty 
and with fellow students do students feel 
are most conducive to a desirable learn- 
ing situation? What sorts of relationships 
with students and with one another does 
the faculty feel are most helpful to them 
as they attempt to provide desirable 
learning situations? 

d. To what extent is the institution provid- 
ing orientation experiences which are 
based on appraisals of the most common 
and most critical needs of students during 
their crucial period of relating to the new 
environment of the college? Does the 
orientation program aid in developing 
feelings of belongingness, an atmosphere 
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which encourages creative thinking, per- 
sonal growth, and an enlarging under- 
standing of the college community? 

e. How is the institution helping students 
to acquire more realistic and acceptable 
self-concepts, to understand their own 
potentialities and the relationship of these 
to the opportunities offered by the educa- 
tional experience, and to develop personal 
standards and values? What kind of re- 
medial help should it provide when they 
fail to meet adequately new problem 
situations? 

f. What kinds of group experiences on the 
campus will contribute most effectively 
to democratic participation in after-col- 
lege community living and effective 
inter-personal relationships with business 
associates, fellow-citizens, marriage part- 
ners, and families? 

g. What kinds of information do faculty 
members feel they need to have in order 
to know students well enough to counsel 
them effectively? What information do 
the students feel should be available to 
faculty members about them? What kinds 
of qualities on the part of students and 
faculty members make for the most effec- 
tive counseling relationships in the par- 
ticular institutional setting? 

h. How may the institution most effectively 
encourage students and faculty members 
to assume active responsibility for the 
welfare of their common enterprise? Does 
participation in the formulation of insti- 
tutional and group goals, sharing the 
planning of ways in which these goals 
may be implemented, and cooperating in 
the evaluation of results seen as end pro- 
ducts and as parts of an on-going inter- 
active process, contribute to the formation 
of a realistic sense of responsibility for 
the institution and its work? 


The specifics listed are in the nature of 
suggestions and possibilities, and should 
by no means be construed as constituting 
a complete research program. What local 
research should cover must be determined 
by each institution. The important con- 
sideration is that whatever measurement 
and evaluation is undertaken be done on 
a level deep enough to be truly meaning- 
ful in determining the contribution of 
the student personnel program to the edu- 

(CoNTINUED ON Pace 10) 











Discrimination and Hazing in 


Psychological Perspective 
Harry A. Grace* 


“There were some good ideas as to how 
we can end discrimination and hazing in 
the colleges, but it’s not too clear to me 
why we want to do away with these 
practices.” 

“I agree with you,” remarked another, 
“these are pretty good ideas, but I can’t 
the lift 


them good.” 


for of me figure what makes 


In another part of the foyer, a college 
official raised the question, “Isn’t this just 
another example of arbitrary action on 
the part of the State, infringing upon the 
association guaranteed to 


This 


rights of free 


the individual?” question drew 


many comments, most of which denied 
that the action was arbitrary or that i 
infringed upor individual rights. 

These were some of the conversations 


overheard as college administrators and 
student leaders left the Attorney General’s 
ofice in mid-October, 1959. The Attorney 
General and a state senator had called a 


meeting of college administrators and 
leaders in student government to explain 
the 


regarding hazing. Toward the end of the 


to them legislature’s recent action 
meeting, the Attorney General also clari- 
fied the State’s current laws regarding 
discriminatory practices. The administra- 
tors were grateful for the clarification of 
the law to their appointed areas of re- 
sponsibility within the colleges. 

The puzzle was this: the legislation was 
highly acceptable to college students and 
administrators alike, but no one seemed 
able to express why the laws prohibiting 
*Harry A. Grace is Dean of Students and Professor of 


Psychology at Alameda State College, 22300 Foothill 
Boulevard, Hayward, California. 


6 


discrimination and hazing were so readily 
acceptable. Unable to reason with them- 
selves, these college officers found it diff- 
cult to understand how the Attorney 
General’s “reasonable man” would behave 
in such circumstances. They did not know 
how to decide between critical incidents 
and “trifles” with which the law would 
not deal. They found it difficult to defend 
the law or to educate their colleagues, 
superiors and subordinates in the mean- 
ing of the law without knowing why. 

As one of the administrators summoned 
to the meeting, one who thought the 
same thoughts as others, one who found 
himself accepting the idea, the means, 
but not knowing the reasons or the ends, 
I found it necessary to reason for myself 
why it was that I personally and profes- 
sionally opposed discrimination and haz- 
ing. Perhaps by putting my reasons in 
academic terms, communication and en- 
forcement might be improved among 
institutions of higher education in Cali- 
fornia. 

With these problems in mind, the fol- 
lowing approach developed. First, some 
principles of social behavior are reviewed; 
second, these principles are applied to the 
practices of discrimination and hazing; 
and third, the consequences of discrimi- 
nation and hazing are considered as they 
affect our society. 

Some Principles of Social Behavior 

While social groups and _ institutions 
may be classified in different ways, at 
least three major principles affect the 
self-respect of group members. First, 
groups may be compared with regard to 
the influence they have over one another. 
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Some groups are more influential in our 
society than are others. The degree of 
influence is therefore one consideration 
that must be kept in mind when discuss- 
ing the self-respect of individuals as 
members of groups. 

Second, groups vary according to the 
selectivity of their membership. Member- 
ship in the human race is not rare be- 
cause all of us belong. Membership in 
Phi Beta Kappa is much more select than 
membership in the human race. Member- 
ship in the group of “living ex-presidents 
of the United States” is even rarer than 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa. Thus, 
the degree of selectivity of membership is 
, second consideration which affects self- 
respect. 

Third, regardless of the degree of in- 
fluence of one’s group or the selectivity 
ff that group’s membership, some groups 
more distinctive than are others. A 
football team is distinguished from spec- 
tators by its peculiar uniform. Likewise, 
pygmies are distinguished from the rest 
of humanity by their unusual size. There- 
fore, a third principle affecting self-respect 


are 


is the degree of visibility of one’s mem- 
bership in a group. 


We must combine these three principles 


| of influence, selectivity and visibility to 


| see how they affect the social behavior 





and self-respect of the individual. In 
general, both selectivity and visibility en- 
hance the self-respect of persons whose 
groups are influential. As a member of 
the political party in power, membership 
on the nominating committee of the party 
is more select and so more respected than 
party membership without 
committee responsibility. Visible member- 
ship in the party in power also enhances 
self-respect, as may be witnessed by the 
display of lapel buttons which emblazon 
the name of the winning party and candi- 
date. Noticeably absent after election are 


is general 
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lapel buttons of the losing party, because 
visibility damages the self-respect of most 
persons whose political party is in a posi- 
tion of need rather than of influence. The 
day after an election it is common to find 
many more persons who say that they 
voted for the winner, yet nonetheless 
voted for the loser, because we find it 
hard to swallow the bitter pill of defeat, 
especially if the finger is pointed toward 
us as a member of the defeated minority. 
Therefore, selection and visibility enhance 
the self-respect of persons in influential 
groups while selection and _ visibility 
damage the self-respect of persons whose 
groups are not influential but needy. 
We can visualize four relationships be- 
tween influential and needy groups. One 
relationship occurs between an unlimited 
influential group and an unlimited needy 
group. A second kind of relationship con- 
cerns an influential group which has 
limited its size and an unlimited needy 
group. A third kind of relationship exists 
between an influential group which re- 
mains large and unlimited and a needy 
group with limited membership. A fourth 
social relationship occurs when both the 
influential and the needy groups have 
limited membership. Visibility is not so 
important for influential groups as for 
needy ones. The added impotence which 
visibility develops among needy groups 
solidifies their leadership and results in 
that who often 
characterizes the underprivileged group. 
These four relationships broadly categor- 
ize societies. We shall 


“hard-case” leader sO 


return to these 
societies after we consider the effect of 
discrimination and hazing upon self- 
respect. 
Principles Applied to Practices 
Discrimination. Who would be willing 
to say that we prohibit all forms of dis- 
crimination? Certainly we encourage the 
individual to be discriminating in his 


n 
é 








taste of friends, in his choice of spouse 
and in his professional life. We are not 
generally opposed to discrimination! In 
fact, we say, “Yes, by all means, discrimi- 
nate—in a positive direction! Discriminate 
the excellent, the beautiful, the good from 
things in general.” In other words, as 
long as we retain the broad base of indi- 
viduals and groups in our society we 
encourage every person to discriminate 
on the basis of those values which enhance 
his self-respect. We want each group to 
select its members on the basis of indi- 
vidual evaluation. This can only mean 
that must 
among candidates for membership and 


each member discriminate 
consider each candidate’s positive values 
which will increase the influence, pres- 
tige, importance, or value of the group 
as a whole. And so, we are really not 
opposed to discrimination of the good or 
the valuable from the general or the 
average. 

However, we quickly say “No! Do not 
discriminate the impotent, the weak, the 


needy, the underprivileged from the 
general body of mankind.” Under no 
circumstances do we believe that from 


the mainstream little islands of second- 

rate citizens should be differentiated. 
We discrimination of the 

valuable from the general, but we dis- 


encourage 


courage discrimination of the weak from 
the whole of society. This is a Solomon’s 
judgment! 

few Solomons 
among us, so few who can truly discrimi- 
nate only the influential and not the 
needy from the general, we are apt to 
take a further step and say, “If you are in 
doubt, do not discriminate at all!” Is this 
really so arbitrary? No, it is not arbitrary 
when the values of our society are in such 
flux. If we could always be sure that our 
discrimination was only selecting the 
valuable from the run-of-the-mill, always 


Because there are so 
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enhancing the excellent and never de- 
grading the average, then there would 
only be the process of wp-grading and 
never the problem of de-grading. Because 
it is so difficult to be certain that our 
discriminations are only positive and 
never negative, we have proposed that 
only Solomon discriminate at all. 

Hazing. The definition of hazing, as it 
has been used in recent conversations, is 
hazy. Hazing used to mean the indis- 
criminate process by which a person was 
reminded of his lowly place by anyone 
in a higher place than he. If we broaden 
that particular notion for our discussion 
and include in it initiation to membership 
in a group, then there should be little 
difficulty in considering this phenomenon. 

Yes, by all means select and identify 
persons valuable to our society. Initiate 
them to their high office. Give them 
special clothing to wear, special places in 
which to live—in short, give them the 
visibility and selectivity which will en- 
courage each of us common people to 
aspire to their heights. If selection means 
to honor the individual beyond his fellow- 
men, let us continue to do this. 

No! Do not differentiate by special 
costume or by special treatment those of 
us who fall short of the average. We 
know we fall short; we do not have to 
be reminded! We do not have to be re- 
minded by special actions, visible to all, 
that we are among the select few in 
society who fall short of the normal. We 
would prefer to pass unseen and unheard, 
and any attempt to haze us or initiate 
us adds insult to our injury. 


iNO,: 


Initiate, identify, select—if in so doing 
you are sure that you are enhancing or 
upgrading the values held by society. But 
avoid any and all of these practices if 
there is any slight chance that you might 
be degrading rather than upgrading any 
individual or group. Again, the choice is 
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one for a wise man to make; most of us 
had better keep in mind, “If in doubt, 
don’t.” 

Discrimination and hazing are not so 
very different insofar as each affects the 
visibility or selectivity of the group to 
which an individual may belong. if the 
individual belongs to a group which is 
already influential, then increasing his 
degree of selectivity or visibility by the 
process of discrimination or initiation 
usually enhances his self-respect. If, how- 
ever, the individual is in a position of 
need, in a relatively impotent and non- 
influential position, then to enhance his 
visibility or to select him in particular 
will tend to degrade him and reduce his 


| self-respect. Because we are never too sure 


about the individual and the relationship 
of his group to society, we do very well 
to avoid both discrimination and initia- 
tion. 

These practices of discrimination and 
initiation (hazing) have definite effects 
on the society in which we live and the 
society we continually construct. If we 
encourage excellence and note those who 
do achieve the values for which we all 
strive, we develop a society in which 
people aspire to greatness. Then the initia- 
tion of a president is a sign of honor to 
which the man-in-the-street aspires. Here 
we can say “yes” to discrimination and 
“ves” to initiation. We do not feel un- 
comfortable among the large, unlimited 
and relatively uninfluential majority of 
mankind because we know that we can 
aspire to a position of greater respect. 

Another kind of situation exists, how- 
ever, if we permit discrimination and 
hazing of the impotent and the needy. 
We, the man-in-the-street, can then feel 
somewhat self-enhanced by looking down 
upon this minority or that. We can re- 
quire this minority to wear special cloth- 
ing and that minority to do special work; 
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this minority to attend a special school 
and that minority to undergo a special 
treatment, etc. We, as the majority, can 
feel somewhat superior by looking down 
our noses at those we consider inferior. 
This is the kind of society we develop by 
permitting the majority to discriminate 
and haze minorities. A great danger in 
such a society is that we will develop 
among these minorities a “hard-case” 
leadership which benefits neither the 
society nor the minority. 

From this second type of society, where 
the influential majority has select and 
visible minorities, there exists the tenden- 
cy to divide the dominant majority itself 
into minorities, each battling to succeed 
until the society is segregated into ranks 
of select and visible minorities from the 
most influential to the neediest. This is 
the caste society which persons enter at 
birth and which they never leave, no 
matter what their individual worth. 

The status quo is probably best repre- 
sented by the stricture, “If in doubt, 
don’t.” In such a society the difference 
between a position of influence and a 
position of need is not at all clear. There 
is opportunity for individuality without 
either the dominance over one’s fellow- 
men or the submission to one’s fellow- 
men. 

According to the type of society we 
envision these strictures for 
and against discrimination and hazing 
may be applied. However we act today, 
we establish the kind of society in which 
we will live tomorrow. 


tomorrow, 


The Consequences of Discrimination 
and Hazing 

If we neither discriminate nor haze, we 
may expect to maintain a society of indi- 
viduals whose self-respect is relatively 
unaffected by group membership. This 
society may be criticized for lacking some 
ideal of good, for not defining beauty, 
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for not having values, but it cannot be which regiments the, minorities into 
critcized for damaging the individual be- castes! 
cause of his associations. The consequence We have tried to show that there are 
of discriminating persons according to reasons for the ideas expressed in the 
their achievement of our values, their recent legislation. We have tried to under- 
personification of what we hold is good stand how a “reasonable man” might 
and right, is to establish a society in which _ reason concerning the effects of selectivity 
people aspire to becoming discriminated and visibility upon both influential and 
and initiated into positions of respect. needy groups. We have seen that an inci- 
Such a society demands criteria for what dent which is a trifle for a person in a 
is true, what is good and what is beauti- position of influence may degrade a per- 
ful. Discrimination must be encouraged son in need. We have seen that our society 
in such a society as long as discrimination js founded upon the free association of 
applies only to upgrading the individual individuals and in some instances upon 
and never to degrading him. the selection and identification of excel- 
One consequence of laws on discrimi- lence. With these understandings, we 
nation and hazing which have been should be able to both defend and educate 
established in California is to discourage our colleagues, subordinates and superiors 
those tendencies which lead toward the to the importance of the recent legisla- 
establishment of a society in which each tion. With these understandings, we 
person’s self-respect is dependent upon should be able to enforce the recent legis- 
the degrading of his fellowmen. A second lation on discrimination and hazing with 
consequence of these laws is to prohibit the knowledge that each enforcement 
our falling into the trap set by a society builds a free society whose roots lie in 
which degrades minorities or a society the self-respect of every individual citizen. 
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A Survey of Student Opinion on 
Campus Social Life 


Helen Reich* 


On college campuses it is frequently 
heard that student interest in organized 
social activities and organizations is de- 
clining. W. Max Wise’ states “that inter- 
est in student groups, clubs, even in fra- 
ternities has steadily dwindled, except 
perhaps for the freshman who is trying 
to find his footing in this new world of 
college life.” Wise indicates that there is 
little or no information in the literature 
on the situation, but that it appears that 
students are growing more resistant to 
organization, whether for student govern- 
ment or for fun. 


If this is a trend, personnel workers 
should be alert to it and plan accordingly. 
We recognize the effects of a changing 
enrollment which Wise’ points out in- 
cludes “all the ethnic, religious, social and 
economic pluralism of America,” but we 
are not certain that there is a definite 
trend or direction which student interest 
is taking. 

Since it seemed that the best way to 
determine student interest in organiza- 
tions and social life would be a survey of 
student attitudes and opinions. A survey 
including 102 campuses was undertaken 
at the State University of Iowa and this 
paper presents the student responses with- 
out analysis or prediction. For this survey, 
organized social life was broadly defined 
as all organized social functions, includ- 
ing all-campus dances, all-campus enter- 
tainments, and similar programs of resi- 
dence halls, fraternities, sororities, and 
other campus organizations. 


Office of Student 
lowa City, lowa. 


*Helen Reich is Assistant Director, 
Affairs, State University of lowa, 
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The Instrument 


An opinion form inquiring about var- 
ious items considered to be involved was 
submitted to 20 students leaders on the 
campus at the State University of Iowa. 
Their responses led to a revision of the 
form which was mailed to 102 campuses 
throughout the country. The revised form 
asked students to give their observations 
and comments regarding campus _atti- 
tudes in their schools; to indicate whether 
interest in fraternity and sorority affili- 
ation was increasing, decreasing, or un- 
changed, and to assign an order of im- 
portance to listed factors which might 
be influencing both interest and disinter- 
est in affiliation; to judge interest in 
dormitory organization on their campus; 
to indicate whether interest in student 
government was strong, moderate, or 
weak; to state whether student interest 
in campus activities made it easy or diffi- 
cult to obtain officers for organizations; 
and to evaluate factors which might in- 
fluence students’ attitudes toward taking 
offices. Information was requested regard- 
ing the increase or decrease in number 
of student organizations, number of all- 
campus dances, number of formal func- 
tions, attendance at all-campus dances; 
with an evaluation made of factors in- 
fluencing 
functions 


student interest in all-campus 
and the effect, if any, of auto- 
mobiles. Two general questions asked the 
respondent to list the type of organized 
social event most popular on his campus, 
and to indicate if he felt there had been 
any observable change in student interest 
in these functions during his college 
career. 
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In distributing the forms, an attempt 
was made to personalize the appeal to 
students who were being asked to com- 
plete them, by having the president of the 
Mortar Board chapter on each of the 102 
campuses distribute the forms to student 
leaders whom she felt were close to stu- 
dent opinion and who could report cam- 
pus attitudes. An explanatory letter, with 
six copies of the opinion form was mailed 
to each Mortar Board president, with a 
stamped return enevelope. 


The Sample 

Responses were returned from 71 cam- 
puses, located in 34 states, representing a 
total of 302 respondents, including 109 
men and 193 women. A total of six forms 
was mailed to each campus, but the num- 
ber of these distributed for completion 
and returned depended on the Mortar 
Board president, therefore, we do not 
know what percent of those distributed 
were returned. The 71 campuses repre- 
sented in the returns are 69.6 percent of 
the campuses receiving forms. These cam- 
puses include 66 coeducational institu- 
tions and 5 women’s colleges, with the 
replies from private schools and_state- 
supported institutions of various sizes, 1n- 
cluding 18 with over 10,000 enrollment, 
22 ranging from 5,000 to 10,000, 21 rang- 
ing from 1,000 to 5,000, and 10 schools of 
enrollments under 1,000. A total of 141 
replies came from schools smaller than 
5,000 and 161 from those larger than 
5,000. Replies were divided almost equal- 
ly between state schools and private insti- 
tutions, with 149 from 36 state-supported 
schools and 153 from 35 private institu- 
tions, 5 of which were women’s colleges. 

The 302 respondents were mostly up- 
perclass students, including 268 seniors, 23 
juniors, 4 sophomores, 1 freshman, 5 law 
students, and one medical student. They 
represented a variety of student interest 
and affiliation, including 67 members of 
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Mortar Board and 2 from other women’s 
honor societies, 25 from Omicron Delta 
Kappa and similar men’s honorary or- 
ganizations, 39 student council representa- 
tives, 34 dormitory officers, 33 from As- 
sociated Women Students’ organizations, 
23 Interfraternity Council, 29 Panhellenic, 
12 from Student Union organizations, 4 
newspaper editors, 2 class officers, 7 de- 
partmental clubs, 4 YWCA officers, 3 
from social boards, and 18 unidentified. 
The number of responses from any one 
campus varied from 2 to 7, with an aver- 
age of 4. 

In addition to the opinion forms filled 
out by students, a brief form was submit- 
ted to the dean of students or dean of 
women on the 102 campuses requesting 
information about enrollment, percent- 
ages of students in residence halls and in 
fraternity and sorority chapters, an opin- 
ion as to whether organized social func- 
tions were increasing or decreasing, and 
a statement regarding student attitude 
toward organized social life, and what 
type of social event was most popular. Of 
the 102 deans who received forms, 64.7 
percent returned them, 40 from state- 
supported schools, 26 from private or 
municipal schools, including six women’s 
colleges. Deans’ responses came from 13 
schools with enrollments of 1,000 or less, 
23 institutions ranging in size from 1,000 
to 5,000, 19 schools of 5,000 to 10,000, and 
11 institutions larger than 10,000. 


Report of Responses 


Change in Student Interest in 
Organized Social Life 


There is little agreement in student 
opinion regarding changing interest in 
organized social life as evidenced by 47 
percent reporting a change and 53 per- 
cent reporting no change. Of the students 
reporting a change in interest, 64 were 
from schools smaller than 5,000 in en- 
rollment and 69 were from schools of 
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more than 5,000 enrollment, while those 
reporting no change included 73 from 
schools less than 5,000 in enrollment and 
79 from schools larger than 5,000. The 
31 deans who reported a change in stu- 
dent interest included 22 from state 
schools, 17 of which were larger than 
5,000 in enrollment, and 9 deans from 
private schools, all less than 5,000 in en- 
rollment. The 25 deans who reported no 
change included 11 from state schools and 
14 from private schools all under 5,000 in 
enrollment. All of the schools from which 
student respondents were in agreement 
regarding no change in student attitude 
were smaller than 5,000 enrollment, ex- 
cept one. 
Popularity of All-Campus Dances 

In response to the inquiry regarding 
popularity of all-campus dances and at- 
tendance at these functions, there was 
similar disagreement on the part of the 
respondents from any one campus, with 
24 percent indicating that all-campus 
dances were well attended, 14 percent 
that attendance was poor, and 61 percent 
that from dance 
dance. The deans responding were simi- 
larly divided in opinion. There was no 
indication of any relationship between the 


attendance varied to 


size of school and attendance at all-cam- 
pus dances. The question of whether or 
not student automobiles on campus af- 
fected interest and attendance at all-cam- 
pus social functions brought an equally 
varied response, 127 reported that they 
felt automobiles had an effect and 157 
felt that they did not. Nine of the 71 
campuses reporting indicated no auto- 
mobiles. 

In rating reasons which might influence 
attendance at all-campus dances, the 203 
respondents gave varying emphasis, and 
a mean choice value was determined for 
each of the ten factors listed on the form. 
The respondents rated the factor that stu- 
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dents prefer other forms of entertainment 
most significant. Other factors ranked in 
this order: too many parties, too imper- 
sonal, students prefer to get off campus, 
not enough good bands, too expensive, 
drinking is prohibited, students do not 
like to dance, campus leaders do not at- 
tend, and too many married students. 
Factors listed by some respondents, but 
not rated by all, included all-campus 
dances are too formal, are too crowded, 
they interfere with studies, and the week 
end exodus from campus affects attend- 
ance. 
Interest in Student Government 

Regarding interest in student govern- 
ment, 10 percent considered student gov- 
ernment interest strong, 59 percent re- 
ported moderate interest, and 31 percent 
indicated interest was weak. Respondents 
from 13 schools were consistent in their 
opinions regarding interest on their cam- 
puses, with all replies from two schools 
indicating weak interest, and those from 
eleven schools reporting moderate inter- 
est. Respondents from none of the schools 
were uniform in reporting strong inter- 
est in student government. 

Number of Student Organizations 

A large majority of respondents indi- 
cated an increase in number of student 
organizations with 67 percent reporting 
an increase, 19 percent reporting a de- 
crease, and 14 percent no change. The 
students replying from 19 schools were 
in agreement regarding this item, with 
those from seventeen institutions report- 
ing an increased number of organizations 
and two schools reporting a decrease. 


Obtaining Student Officers 
The respondents were quite evenly di- 
vided in their judgments regarding the 
difficulty encountered in obtaining of- 
ficers for campus organizations with 60 
percent indicating that it was easy, while 
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40 percent considered that it was difficult. 
The campuses reporting ease in finding 
officers were all smaller campuses. Stu- 
dents from the four schools where there 
was agreement in the opinion that it was 
difficult to obtain campus officers had 
their opinion shared by the dean in only 
one school, the other deans did not agree 
with student opinion. 
Student opinion regarding factors 
which influence student attitude toward 
and interest in taking offices in organiz- 
ations varied considerably. A mean choice 
value was determined for each of the ten 
factors ranked by the respondents, with 
the result that the factor regarded as most 
significant was that activities take too 
much time. Other factors ranked in the 
following order: activities are too much 
work, students prefer to devote self to 
personal interests, unwilling to assume 
responsibility, students do not wish to be 


involved, students interested in 


wi rk, f¢ el 


adequate, reluctant to take a stand, fear 


solely 


academic untrained and in- 
risk of being disliked, and desire to keep 
Other listed 


small number of respondents as influ- 


anonymity. reasons by a 
ences in student attitudes toward office 
holding included activities are meaning- 
less, positions have little or no prestige or 
honor for students. 
Interest in Dormitory Program 

In reply to the question of whether stu- 
dent interest in dormitory programs was 
29 
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increasing, decreasing or unchanged, 
percent indicated increased interest, 22 
percent decreased interest and 49 percent 
reported interest unchanged. Consistent 
replies by respondents were received from 
only ten schools, with two each reporting 
growth and declining interest, and six 
reporting an unchanged interest. The 
deans’ responses were similarly divided. 
Interest in Fraternity and Sorority Affiliation 


Respondents differed in opinion re- 
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garding interest in fraternity and sorority 
affiliation: 25 percent reported increased 
interest in fraternity affiliation, 26 percent 


decreased interest, and 49 percent con.- | 


sidered fraternity interest unchanged. 
Responses from 29 percent reported in- 
creased interest in sorority affiliation, 
while 20 percent reported decreased inter- 
est, and 51 percent reported interest in 
sororities unchanged. There was no con- 
sistency in pattern of increased or de- 
creased interest in affiliation in relation 
to size of school. 

la response to the request that students 
evaluate factors which they felt contrib- 
uted to interest in fraternity affiliation, 
the largest number considered most im- 
portant the fact that these groups pro- 
friends. Eleven other 
factors rated by students were ranked in 
this 


members have more social prestige, join- 


vided congenial 


order: groups offer social activity, 
ing is the accepted thing to do, develop 
greater social skill, facilitate dating, pro- 
mote activity participation, campus leaders 
belong to fraternities, provide desirable 
living quarters, encourage better academic 
performance, give greater freedom in liv- 
ing pattern, and promote small living 
unit. Student respondents show major 
agreement in the importance attached to 
the social aspects of fraternity affiliation. 
Other factors mentioned as significant 
included need for security, groups give a 
sense of belonging, and parental encour- 
agement. 


When asked to judge factors which 
contribute to declining interest in frater- 
nity afhliation, the factor rated most 
significant by the largest number of 
students was that these groups take too 
much time. The other eleven factors 
ranked in this order: too expensive, inter- 
fere with studies, over-emphasis on social 
activities, groups are too regimented, 
parental disapproval, feel members are 
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not sincere, undesirable membership selec- 
tion policies, snobbish, group living is too 
distracting, encourage too much drinking, 
and do not have good living quarters. 
Additional factors mentioned by a few 
respondents included the effects of un- 
favorable publicity about fraternities, 
groups are no longer exclusive, member- 
ship requires the individual to take re- 
sponsibility, dormitory living is increas- 
ingly attractive, and the fact that much 
ot the activity in the fraternity organiza- 
tions is geared to freshman and sopho- 
more interest. 


Popular Social Events 

In addition to giving an answer to the 
question regarding any observable change 
in student interest in organized social life, 
respondents were asked “what type of 
social event is most popular on your 
campus.” Responses from 66 percent re- 
ported fraternity and sorority parties most 
popular, and deans agreed that these and 
small, informal parties are most popular. 
Students also considered concerts by name 
bands and jazz groups very popular, along 
with “big week ends” such as homecom- 
ing, winter or spring carnival, etc. Their 
comments regarding this phase of student 
interest indicated that interest in large 
social functions declines as the student 
advances in college and that freshmen 
and sophomores have more interest in 
such affairs. Many reported a general 
decline in campus interest, not only in 
organized social functions but in activities 
as well. There was some mention of 
greater interest in activities of a depart- 
mental nature which tend to complement 
educational goals. It was pointed out by 
several respondents that students orient 
themselves in small groups and that the 
large university is too big to give a student 
any all-campus social awareness and that 
the student body is so varied that there 
is no feeling for all-campus events. 
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In line with this view was the opinion 
that large organized social functions fail 
to attract because of their impersonal 
quality and size. Mention was made also 
of the fact that organized, non-drinking 
functions on campus are not popular and 
that off-campus functions attract more, 
with informality the major emphasis. Re- 
spondents from both large and small 
schools referred to the fact that students 
are spending more time on studies and 
less in social and activity functions, point- 
ing out that raising of academic standards 
has decreased participation. There was no 
uniformity among respondents from any 
one campus regarding academic empha- 
sis or any other reason which may affect 
student interest and participation. Some 
respondents pointed out that students 
seem to have become a watching society 
in that they go to dances and watch the 
band, prefer listening to concerts and 
watching performers, and that their dates 
are for watching television. 

Conclusion 


In considering the responses made in 
this survey, it is well to keep in mind 
Dr. Ruth Strang’s” warning that surveys 
are useful in providing valuable glimpses 
into current practices, but tend to be too 
subjective; and the survey method is not 
true evaluation. This survey of student 
opinion seems to provide responses as 
varied and inconsistent as the variegated 
student population and types of institu- 
tions represented. Whether the diversity 
of response from students in the same 
institution is a result of the survey instru- 
ment of actual differing student 
opinion is not known. One can always 
question what the responses would have 
been had the items in the opinion form 
been phrased differently or the informa- 
tion requested been changed. Also, there 
may be differences in interpretation as to 
the areas which should be included as 


or 








organized social life on a campus. This 
survey is limited largely to upper class 
students and their opinions and attitudes 
differ, undoubtedly, from those of fresh- 
men and sophomores. The responses in 
the survey indicate that student attitudes 
toward organized social life do change 
during the student’s years in college. 

A large majority of the students re- 
sponding indicated that the number of 
student organizations on campus was 
increasing, similarly a majority con- 
sidered interest in fraternity and sorority 
afhliation either increasing or unchanged. 
Yet, there was strong evidence that stu- 
dents felt that interest in campus organi- 
zations and activities was declining and 
that the popular pastimes involved small 
groups. This would seem to be a partial 
contradiction and one would need to 
know the types of organizations which 
are being added to determine whether or 
not there is conflict. It is possible that 
new groups are departmental or special 
interest groups involving small numbers 
and relating closely to academic work and 
major fields, rather than being all-campus 
organizations. Whenever a response was 
made by students to the question regard- 
ing change in student interest, it invari- 
ably referred to declining interest in 
campus organizations. Not all respon- 
dents gave a reply to the question, but in 
no instance was there reference to in- 
creased interest. 

The responses received in the survey 
do not support completely the view 
expressed by Doctor Wise that student 
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interest in organization has steadily 
dwindled, neither do the responses prove 
that student interest is not decluung, 
Doctor Wise reports that campus tradi- 
tions in activities have tended to disappear 
and that today’s students find reason for 
their selection of activities in the value 
which the activity has for them in con- 
tributing to their personal development. 
Perhaps this accounts for the highly indi- 
vidual and widely varying responses 
which have been given to the items sur- 
veyed. Perhaps a student regards and 
evaluates any phase of campus participa- 
tion according to its value for him rather 
than on the basis of its being an accepted 
thing to do or a traditional activity or 
pattern which is followed. 


The responses of students and deans 
observable change in student 
organized social life give some 
that change may be more ap- 
larger campuses and that the 
small colleges may see less breaking with 
traditional patterns in activities and social 
participation. The evidence is in no way 
conclusive. Many facets would need to 


regarding 
interest 1n 
indication 
parent on 


be explored at greater length and in more 
detail than is done by this brief survey 
before one could point with certainty to 
a definite trend. 
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The Age and Marital Status 
of Michigan Collegiate Students 


Margaret Ruth Smith* 


Introduction 


W. Max Wise’ points out that there 
has been a marked change in the age 
level of college students and that until 
recently, married students were rare on 
American college campuses. The propor- 
tion of college students over 21 years of 
age is steadily increasing. In 1957,.... 
22 per cent of all college students were 
married. 

Why is the collegiate population be- 
coming older? Why are there more 
married students on our campuses? There 
are several reasons. One of the most im- 
portant is that the market value of the 
college degree has increased and older 
individuals have realized this and are 
entering or returning to college. Many 
men also wish to get military service out 
of the way before entering college. 

The increasing proportion of married 
students may be due in part to the in- 
creasing tendency in our society to marry 
young. An employed spouse also may be 
an advantage in financing the present day 
wife or husband in college. 

Purpose of the Study 

The Michigan College Personnel Asso- 
ciation decided that a survey of student 
age and marital status in Michigan col- 
legiate institutions would not only con- 
tribute to national age and marital status 
data but also would be useful on a state- 
wide basis and to the individual state 
institutions. Consideration was further 
given to the fact that these data should 
be available in all Michigan collegiate 





*Dr. Margaret Ruth Smith is Administrative Assistant, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. This study 
is a project sponsored by the Michigan College Per- 
sonnel Association. 
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institutions, and they could be procured 
fairly easily. Such a study would in addi- 
tion supply facts and establish conclusions 
upon which future studies might be 
based, thus resulting in a study of trends. 

A knowledge of the age and marital 
status of the student body of an individual 
institution should also affect the policies 
and procedures of the institutional pro- 
grams dealing with housing, student 
activities, social activities, financial aids, 
orientation, health, counseling, and others 
including curriculum planning and bud- 
get. The assumption is made that the 
motivation of older and/or married stu- 
dents may be quite different from that 
of younger and/or single students. 
Definitions and Limitations 

All Michigan institutions of higher 
education listed in the 1958-59 Education 
Directory of the U. S. Office of Education 
were asked to participate in the survey. 

Data were limited to students registered 
the Fall of 1959 in credit courses. All 
credit students, not just those newly 
entered were included. Age and marital 
status (single or married) were reported 
as of the time of registration, the Fall of 
1959. 

It was obvious that there would be 
differences in regard to age and marital 
status between undergraduates, profes- 
sional students, and graduate students, 
between full-time and part-time, and be- 
tween men and women. These break- 
downs were used in gathering the data. 

The following definitions were used: 
A full-time student carries 12 or more 
credit hours except in Law, Medicine, 
Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, and 
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TABLE i. AGE SUMMARY 


Michigan Collegiate Students 
l. Median Age 


Professional Graduate 
Undergraduates Students Students 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
I. Jr. and Com. Colleges 20 19 20 
Il. Private Institutions* 20 19 20 26 29 27 
Ill. Public Institutions” 21 19 20 28 33 29 
IV. MSU, MSU-O, U. of M., 
U. of D., & Wayne 21 20 20 24 26 24 28 28 28 
2. Percentage of Students in Certain Age Brackets 
Undergraduates 50 & Over 45-49 40-44 35-39 30-34 25-29 20-24 14-19 Total 
I. Jr. and Com. Colleges 1.33 1.15 2.20 3.77 482 9.79 27.17 49.76 99.99 
Il. Private Institutions* 54 59 79 1.19 2.28 634 3904 49.22 9999 
Ill. Public Institutions 90 54 76 1.10 1.59 8.32 45.43 41.35 99.99 
IV. MSU, MSU-O, U. of M.., 
U. of D., & Wayne 73 66 1.12 2.03 3.35 10.62 40.82 40.47 100.00 
Professional Students 
IV. MSU, U. of M., 
U. of D., & Wayne 1.65 1.13 91 3.29 9.80 29.77 53.27 19 100.01 
Graduate Students 
II. Priavte Institutions** 4.00 7.00 2.00 7.00 11.00 39.00 431.00 0 101.00 
Iii. Public Institutions 6.65 5.44 6.85 10.69 16.13 3448 19.76 0 100.00 
IV. MSU, U. of M., 
U. of D., & Wayne 3.02 3.07 494 9.50 17.75 34.39 27.27 06 100.00 


Excluding University of Detroit. 
*Percentages based on a limited number (123) of graduate students. 


Excluding Michigan State University, University of Michigan, and Wayne State University. 


Graduate School where the full-time load Group II —Private Institutions (with the 


is 8 or more credit hours. The Profes- exception of the University 
sional category included students who of Detroit) 


were enrolled in Law, Medicine, Dentis- 


Group [1l—Public Institutions (with cer- 
try, Veterinary Medicine, but not Gradu- 


tain exceptions noted in 


ate Programs. Group IV) 
Institutions Participating Group [V—Michigan State University, 
Ten of the 17 junior and community Michigan State University- 
colleges, 21 of the 33 private institutions, Oakland, University of 
and the 10 (all) public institutions of Michigan, University of De- 
Michigan participated in the study. A troit, and Wayne State Uni- 
few institutions reported only age or only versity 
marital status for their students. Since the institutions in Group IV were 
Presentation of Data more likely to have older and more part- 
The data are presented by types of time students, and they have the major 
institutions: graduate programs of the state, they are 
Group I —Junior and Community Col- presented separately. 
leges Undergraduates, Professional, and 
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Graduate students are also presented as 
such in Tables I and IL.* 

It is unfortunate that prior data on age 
and marital status were not available in 
a sufficient number of institutions to make 
a report of trends possible. It is also un- 
fortunate that submitting data on marital 
status on the bases of various age group- 
ings involved too many problems for a 
number of institutions. A relationship be- 
tween age and marital status must be 
assumed in the following findings. 
Some Pertinent Findings 

The findings, obviously, are based only 
on the data of the institutions participat- 
ing in this study. Of approximately 
134,500 Michigan collegiate students in 
the fall of 1959, there are about 118,500 
in the study or about 88 per cent. 
TABLE Il. MARTITAL STATUS SUMMARY 

Michigan Collegiate Students 
Percentage Single and Married 
Un- 
Single Married know 
Undergraduates 


I. Jr. & Com. Colleges 76 24 J 
Il. Private Institutions* 86 13 6 
Ill. Public Institutions” 84 16 l 
IV. MSU, MSU-O., U. of M., 

U. of D., & Wayne 81 19 3 
Professional Students 
IV. U. of M., U. of D., 

and Wayne 57 43 4 
Graduate Students 
II. Private Institutions** 58 41 1.0 
Ill. Public Institutions” 25 74 3S 
IV. MSU, MSU-O., U. of M., 

U. of D., & Wayne 43 57 3 


‘Excluding University of Detroit. 

‘*Only two institutions. 

Excluding Michigan State University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Wayne State Uni- 
versity. 

Not including 121 Veterinary Medicine 
students at Michigan State University for 
whom marital status data were not available. 


#Tables 1 and II are condensed. Age and 
marital status data are available, however, in 
mimeographed form giving Medians, Di, 
D9, and Mode as well as percentages, by 
Full-time, Part-time, Men aad Women, and 
by Total Men and Women. 
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Age 
1. Twenty-five per cent of all-Michigan 
collegiate students are over 24 years 
of age. Twelve per cent are 30 years 
or older. 

2. The oldest student was 79 years of 
age, a full-time professional student. 
The youngest was 14 (one student) 
and four were 15, while 172 were 16 
years of age. 

. Of the undergraduates, the junior and 
community colleges have the largest 
per cent 30 years and older of the four 
groups of institutions: 13 per cent in 
comparison to 5 per cent for Groups 
If and III; and 8 per cent for IV. 
This is due to the fact that while only 
2 per cent of the junior and com- 

munity college fulltime students 

were 30 years and older, 25 per cent 
of their part-time students were these 
ages. Eighty-three per cent of all 
undergraduates were 14-24 years of 
age. The median undergraduate age 
is 20. 


wy 


4. Of the professional students, over 
half (53 per cent) fall in the age 
range of 19-24. 

. Thirty-nine per cent of the graduate 
students of the state were 30 years 
and older; 34 per cent in the age 
bracket of 25-29, 27 per cent in the 
age bracket of 20-24, and .05 per cent 
in the age bracket of 18-19 (only 
seven individuals). 


Jt 


6. On the whole, part-time students are 
much older than full-time students 
and male students are somewhat older 
than female students. 

Marital Status 

1. Twenty-four per cent of all Michigan 

collegiate students were married as of 

the Fall registration of 1959. 

. Of the undergraduates, 18 per cent 
were married. 


Nm 


(CoNTINUED ON Pace 24) 
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A Comparison of the Scholarship of Freshman 
Fraternity Pledges and Residence Hall Men 


Donald R. Buckner* 


The college social fraternity, particu- 
larly in the post-sputnik era, has been 
the recipient of mounting criticism from 
many college or university administrators 
and faculty members. The primary charge 
made against the fraternity is that it 
retards the intellectual attainment of its 
members by emphasizing such non-aca- 
demic pursuits as pledge training, and 
social and extra-curricular activities at the 
expense of endeavor. Some 
prohibited freshmen 
from pledging a fraternity during their 
first semester or year in school. The prin- 


academic 


institutions have 


ciple rationale behind many of these 
actions has been to enable the entering 
oriented 


students to get academically 


before being subjected to the “social 

drain” of the fraternity environment. 
Fraternity undergraduates, alumni and 

national responded both 


positively and negatively to the “threat” 


officers have 
of deferred rush. Many fraternity mem- 
bers point with pride to their program 
for helping the first semester freshman 
adjust academically to college—e.g., com- 
pulsory supervised study halls, tutorial 
assistance, and the “pledge father” system 
(each pledge is assigned to an active who 
closely supervises his pledge son’s aca- 
demic and social progress). Other frater- 
nity men react defensively and accuse the 
harboring institution of trying to “get rid 
of fraternities” in order to fill highly 
indentured residence halls. 

Almost everyone connected with either 
*Donald R. Buckner is Assistant Director of Student 
Personnel at Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
This study was completed while he was a member 


of the Dean of Students staff at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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the academic or fraternity world seems 
to have an opinion, based on a few iso- 
lated incidents or personal bias, concern- 
ing the differential effect that pledging 
a fraternity, as compared to residing in a 
residence hall, may have on a freshman’s 
achievement during the crucial first se- 
mester of his college career. 

This study is an attempt to investigate 
objectively, under controlled conditions, 
this question of vital importance to pros- 
pective college freshmen, parents, educa- 
tors and administrators. 

The following background material 
concerning fraternities and residence halls 
at the University of Missouri is offered 
as an aid to understanding the setting in 
which this study was conducted. 

A male freshman student may pledge 
one of the thirty-one national fraternities 
at the University during the pre-semester 
Rush Week in September and then live 
in a fraternity house during his entire 
freshman year. (A 2.0 or C average on a 
4 point scale is required for initiation at 
the end of the first semester). About 450 
freshmen pledge each year and an ap- 
proximately equal number choose to 
reside in University residence halls. 

The usual residence hall contains two 
hundred and forty students and is divided 
into four sixty-man semi-autonomous sec- 
tions or “houses.” Each house has both 
freshmen and upperclass residents. The 
hall is supervised by a full-time head resi- 
dent and each house is assigned a mature 
senior or graduate student who acts as a 
resident adviser or personnel assistant. 
Subjects 

The subjects of this study are divided 
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into the following two main group 
ings. 

Fraternity Pledge Group. (Group F). 
Two hundred and sixteen first semester 
freshman fraternity pledges who entered 
the University of Missouri in September, 
1958. 

Residence Hall Group. (Group RH). 
Two hundred and sixty-six first semester 
male freshman non-pledges living in 
University residence halls who entered 
the University in September, 1958. 

The subjects represent about 60 per 
cent of all male freshmen who entered 
the University in September, 1958 and 
either pledged a fraternity or moved into 
a residence hall. 

The remaining 40 per cent of the fresh- 
men in these two living groups either 
attended high schools which did not 
report Ohio State University Psychologi- 
cal Examination Scores to the University 
or were absent from high school on the 
day of testing. 

Design 

The basic purpose of this study is to 
objectively determine if fraternity and 
residence hall living environments differ- 
entially affect or influence the first se- 
mester college achievement of male fresh- 
men students at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

To meet this objective, Group F and 
Group RH were divided into several 
sub-groups according to their level of 
potential for college scholarship or 
achievement. The subjects were assigned 
to a level of potential on the basis of both 
their high school achievement and their 
measured scholastic aptitude. The first 
semester mean grade point average 
(GPA) of the two groups of subjects 
falling at each level of potential were 
then independently computed and com- 
pared. 

In the preceding way, comparisons 
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were made between the grade point aver- 
ages of groups F and RH, who possessed 
similar potential for college achievement 
prior to entering the University but living 
in different types of housing. If significant 
differences are found in this study be- 
tween the mean grade point averages of 
the matched groups it can be inferred 
that the variance is the result of differ- 
ences in the learning environment pro- 
vided by fraternities and residence halls 
for first semester freshmen men. Con- 
versely if no significant differences occur 
it can be inferred that the two types of 
living groups do not differentially affect 
the achievement of first semester fresh- 
men men at the Universtiy of Missouri. 
Procedure 

The following data were separately 
tabulated for the two groups: 

1. High school graduating class rank 
(HSR). 

2. Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination Score (OSUPE). (A test of 
college aptitude administered to most 
Missouri high school seniors. The norms 
used are established for Missouri high 
school seniors). 

3. First semester freshman year college 
grade point average (GPA). 

The subjects were then plotted on a 4- 
cell by 5-cell scattergram by OSUPE vs 
HSR quintiles. Those students falling at 
or below the twentieth percentile rank on 
OSUPE were eliminated from the study. 
(Very few students in this category enter 
the University.) The mean GPA’s for the 
fraternity and residence hall subjects 
falling into each cell were independently 
computed and are tabulated in Table 1. 
In each case the number in parenthesis 
in Table 1 is the number of subjects in- 
volved. 

In order to increase the sub-sample sizes 
and thereby reduce the effect of chance 
fluctuations it was decided to combine 
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TABLE 1 


Mean GPA and Number of Subjects by Cells 


D E 


A B c 
_ PR: 81-100 F: 1.7(2) F: 19(12) F: 2.0(13) F: 2.0(36)  F: 2.6(35) 
~~ RS: 71-136 RH: 2.2(3) RH: 2.0(10) RH: 2.0(17) RH: 2.2(33) RH: 2.6(55) 
za i G H I J 
“= PR: 61-80 F: 1.3(7) F: 18(14)  F: 2.0(12)  F: 2.2(25)_——‘F: 2A4(11) 
SS RS: 55-70 RH: 1.7(7) RH: 16( 8) RH: 1.5(13) RH: 1.9(31) RH: 2.2(16) 
b0 5 
Ts K L M N J 
SZ PR: 41-60 F: 16(6) F: 19( 6) F: 16( 8) F:17( 9) F: 2.1¢ 2) 
a » RS: 43-54 RH: 1.3(6) RH: 1.2( 8) RH: 1.8(16) RH: 1.8(18) RH: 2.2( 5) 
ES P Q R S T 
~ & PR: 21-40 F: 1.1(2) F: 16( 5)  F: 13( 5) F: 15( 4) F: 2.1¢ 2) 
RS: 35-42 RH: 0.7(2) RH: 1.7( 3) RH: 1.6( 7) RH: 1.6( 6) RH: 1.7( 2) 
1-20 21-40 41-60 61-80 81-100 
High School Graduating Class Percentile Rank 
TABLE 2 
College Scholarship Potential Levels 
Scholarship Cells Grouped and Number of 
Level Potential Composite Mean GPA Subjects 
l High E(2.6) 35 55 
2 Above Average D(2.1), J(2.3), O(2.1) 49 54 
5 Average A(2.0), B(2.0), C(2.0), 54 63 
1(2.0), T(1.9) 
4 Below Average G(1.7), H(1.7), M(1.7) 43 55 
N (1.7) 
5 Low r(i3), B&CiAs), ECLD), 35 49 
P(0.9), Q(1.6), R(1.5) 
$(1.6) 


those adjacent cells having similar com- 
posite mean GPA’s for all subjects in the 
cell regardless of place of residence. The 
original twenty cells were thereby con- 
solidated into five larger groupings. These 
larger groupings will be referred to as 
College Scholarship Potential Levels 
(CSP Levels). The composition of these 
levels are depicted in Table 2. The num- 
ber in parenthesis in each case under the 
“Cells Grouped” heading of Table 2 is 
the composite GPA of all subjects falling 
into that letter cell of Table 1. 
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The mean GPA of the pledge sub- 
group at each level was then compared 
with the mean GPA of the residence hall 
sub-group at the same level. 

In Table 3 the mean GPA’s and the 
percentages of the pledge and residence 
hall sub-groups successfully completing 
the first semester, (GPA of 2.0 or C and 
above), are compared at each level of 
College Scholarship Potential. Analysis of 
variance shows that no significant differ- 
ences exist between the mean GPA’s of 
the two groups by CSP Level (F=1 at 
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4 and 472 degrees of freedom). Similarly, 
the chi-square test reveals no significant 
differences between the percentages of the 
two groups achieving a first semester 
GPA of 2.0 or above. (Largest chi-square 
= 1.9 at one degree of freedom for CSP 
Level 5.) 
TABLE 3 


Comparison of Mean GPA’s and Percentages 
of Pledges and Residence Hall Subjects 
above 2.0 or C GPA 


Mean Mean PerCen: Per Cent 

CSP GPA GPA F RH 
Level GroupF Group RH Above 2.0 Above 2.0 

l 2.6 2.6 91 84 

2 2.1 2.2 67 63 

5 2.0 2. 63 59 

4 1.8 — 37 36 

5 1.5 1.5 26 15 


Discussion of Results 

Since no significant differences were 
found between the mean grade point 
averages of the matched residence hall 
and fraternity pledge groups, it may be 
inferred that these two types of living 
groups do not differentially affect or in- 
fluence the first semester achievement of 
freshman men at the University of Mis- 
souri. This finding does not substantiate 
the opinions of either the critics or the 
advocates of fraternity living for fresh- 
man men. It may be viewed as further 
evidence that the major determinant of 
college success is a combination of the 
students pattern of past achievement and 
his scholastic aptitude. Such external fac- 
tors as whether the freshman student lives 
in a fraternity house or a residence hall 
apparently have no general significance. 

A secondary finding, for which data 
have not been presented in this paper, 
may be of some interest to the reader. A 
significantly higher percentage of fresh- 
man students from the College of Arts 
and Science pledge fraternities than do 
those enrolled in the College of Engineer- 
ing (53°% vs 34°4—Chi Square significant 
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at the one per cent level). This finding 
holds at every CSP Level except Level 3 
(average). Since all University freshmen 
take the majority of their course work in 
the College of Arts and Science, these 
differences in the academic division of 
the subjects should not affect the interpre- 
tation given to the findings of this study. 
However, an analysis of why engineering 
freshmen choose residence halls over fra- 
ternities in larger numbers would be an 
interesting topic for further study. 

Much more research is needed before 
the college student’s type or place of resi- 
dence may be ruled out as a factor sig- 
nificantly influencing his college achieve- 
ment. For example, an extension of the 
present study to upperclass residence hall 
men and fraternity “actives” or initiates 
would be helpful. 

Parents of prospective students are par- 
ticularly interested in knowing if and 
how different fraternities differentially 
affect or influence the achievement of 
their members. The techniques of this 
study could be employed to objectively 
determine if differences in the scholarship 
standings of particular fraternities are 
primarily the results of differences in the 
environment for learning they provide 
(as is usually assumed), or may be at- 
tributed to differences in the academic 
potential of their members. 

Summary 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine if fraternity and residence hall liv- 
ing environments differentially affect or 
influence the first semester college scholar- 
ship of freshmen male students when 
academic potential is held constant. 

The subjects of the study were 216 
freshmen fraternity pledges and 266 resi- 
dence hall freshmen men at the University 
of Missouri. 

The pledge group and the residence 
hall group were each divided into five 
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sub-groups by the level of potential of 
the students for college scholarship or 
achievement. The first semester mean 
grade point average of the pledges and 
residence hall men falling at each level 
of college scholarship potential were inde- 
pendently computed and compared. No 
significant differences were found be- 
tween the first semester achievement of 


@® Michigan 
(CONTINUED FROM Pace 19) 
3. Of the professional students, 43 per 
cent were married. 
4. Of the graduate students, 58 per cent 
were married. 


I 


. Twenty-four per cent of the junior 

and community college students were 
the under- 
graduate 13 per cent for Group II 
institutions, 16 per cent for Group III, 
and 19 per cent for Group IV. This 
is explained by the marital status of 
the junior and community college 
part-time students of whom 41 per 
cent are married in contrast to only 
10 per cent of their full-time students. 


married in contrast to 


6. Of the undergraduates, approximate- 
ly 10 per cent of the full-time students 
were married while almost half of 
the part-time students were married 


(47 per cent). 


© 
~ 





the fraternity pledge group and the resi- 
dence hall group. 

It my be inferred from the study that | 
fraternity and residence hall living en- 
vironments do not differentially affect or 
influence the scholarship of first semester 
freshmen men at the University of Mis- 
souri. 


. Forty-one per cent of the full-time 
and 69 per cent of the part-time pro- 
fessional students were married. 

8. Forty-one per cent of the full-time 
graduate students were married in 
contrast to 67 per cent of the part- 
time students. 

9. More of the undergraduate men (20 

per cent) were married than the 

women (14 per cent). 

A greater contrast was found between 

the professional student males and 

females where 44 per cent of the men 
and 26 per cent of the women were 
married. 

11. Of the graduate students, 14 per cent 

more of the men (62 per cent) than 

the women (48 per cent) were mar- 
ried. 


10. 
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An Evaluation Technique for Orientation Programs 


Patricia B. 


Traditionally, evaluation of orientation 
programs has involved such techniques 
as follow-up studies of student attitudes 
and opinions, frequency studies of prob- 
lems encountered by student personnel 
offices, surveys of staff and faculty recom- 
mendations, and reviews of programs by 
persons experienced in their planning and 
administration. While these approaches 
have yielded information valuable for 
improvement of the programs, they do 
not include data on two factors essential 
in effective learning and attitude modifi- 
cation. First, the interests of the partici- 
pant upon entering a learning situation 
govern to a large extent the efficiency of 
accomplishment. Second, anxiety reduc- 
tion enables the participant to marshall 
more attention for all topics rather than 
merely those in which the anxiety is 
centered. 

Through appropriate sequence and em- 
phasis of the topics included in the 
program both of these factors of effective 
learning can be utilized. Anxiety reduc- 
tion can be accomplished by placing the 
more vital topics at the beginning of the 
program. Interests of the participants can 
be utilized by appropriate order and 
emphasis of the topics. Topics of proven 
value for which there appears to be little 
interest on the part of the participant may 
be planned in such a manner as to over- 
come this apathy. These practices coupled 
with others already proven successful 
would substantially increase the value of 
the orientation program for the students 
and the institution. 

*Patricia B. Tautfest bt Assistant Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. This study 


was completed while she was on the staff at Purdue 
University. 
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Implementing appropriate order and 
emphasis of topics involves a pre-orienta- 
tion survey to determine: (1) the extent 
of interest exhibited in the program by 
future participants; (2) the rank of the 
topics of the program on the basis of 
expressed interest; and (3) the intensity 
of interest in each topic. The extent of 
interest indicated in an orientation pro- 
gram as a whole may be considered as a 
reflection of concern or anxiety toward 
the new situation. The resultant rank of 
the topics could be the determiner of 
sequential arrangement of the topics. Em- 
phasis on the various topics could be 
modified according to the intensity of 
interest expressed. 

It was the purpose of this investigation 
to devise, administer and analyze a pre- 
orientation measure of interest in the 
topics of an orientation program. 
Procedure 

The subjects of this investigation were 
one hundred high school seniors who had 
been admitted to the freshman class of 
Purdue University for the fall of 1958. 
The sample was stratified in accordance 
with the percentages of a typical fresh- 
man class by residence and sex. The sub- 
jects were randomly selected within each 
group. The completed sample was as 
follows: 


ST ee ees ee 54 
Indiana females scebunaelcphth aa 
Out-of-state males ee 
Out-of-state females .................. eB 

Total 100 


To determine the topics of the orienta- 
tion program of the greatest and least 
interest to the subjects, a questionnaire 
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accompanied by a letter of explanation 
was mailed to each subject. The topics 
comprising the orientation program were 
listed on the questionnaire as follows: 


|. Familiarization with the campus 


2. Living away from home 


3. Academic responsibilities and study 
habits 

i. Special and remedial services 

5. Extra-curricular activities, student or- 


ganizations and intramural sports 
6. Community facilities 
Social adjustment 
8. Handling of finances in college 
9. Academic program planning 
10. The purpose and value of education. 


The subjects were asked to select the 
five (5) topics of the greatest interest to 
them and to rate them 1 through 5 in 
order of importance. The number 1 was 
used to indicate the topic of greatest 
interest; the number 2 was used to show 
the topic of second importance to them 
and so on through all five choices. At the 
bottom of the page was a place for the 
subjects to indicate their sex and place of 
residence (in- or out-of-state). The sub- 
jects were not asked to sign the question- 
naire. A stamped, self-addressed envelope 
was included to facilitate return of the 
questionnaires to the investigator. 
Results 

There were 78 returns (78 percent), but 
six had to be discarded due to improper 
marking. Usable returns were classified 
according to sex and place of residence. 

Ranks and weighted scores were com- 
puted for each topic in the orientation 
program for males and females of both 
residence categories and for the entire 
group. This information may be found 
in Table 1. Comparisons among the four 
sub-groups are possible when the data are 
treated in this manner. Rank is based 
upon weighted scores which were derived 
by giving a first place rating a score of 
five, a second place rating a score of four, 
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a third place rating a:score of three, a 
fourth place rating a score of two, and a 
fifth place rating a score of one. 

The topics ranked on the basis of 
expressed interest with their weighted 
scores were as follows: 

1. Academic responsibilities and 
habits (243) 
Academic program planning (205) 
. Familiarization with the campus (156) 
Handling finances in college (143) 
Extra-curricular activities, student or- 
ganizations, and intramural sports (128) 
6. Social adjustment (61) 
. Special and remedial services (53) 
8. Living away from home (44) 
9. The purpose and value of education 

(27 
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10. Community facilities (20). 


In order to determine the manner in 
which the ranks and weights were 
achieved a further check was applied. The 
ranks and weights were the result of con- 
centrated selection and not widely scat- 
tered ratings. Eighty-nine percent of the 
sample rated academic responsibilities 
and study habits as one of their five 
choices. Eighty percent included academic 
program planning among their choices. 
The other heavily weighted topics, fa- 
miliarization with the campus, handling 
finances in college and extra-curricular 
activities were among the five choices for 
sixty-eight, sixty and seventy-one percent 
of the subjects respectively. The remain- 
ing five topics were selected by only 
thirty-nine to fourteen percent of the 
subjects. This information is presented in 
Table 1. 

Discussion 

Since data collected in this manner are 
likely to vary substantially from one 
campus to another, the various inferences 
drawn were treated as examples of how 
the results can be used. 

One of the purposes of the pre-orienta- 
tion survey was to determine the extent 
of interest exhibited by future partici- 
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pants. The percentage of returns can be 
construed as an indication of this. Seventy- 
eight percent, is well above the return 
generally attained from mailed question- 
naires. Recognizing that other factors may 
also be involved, it seems reasonable to 
assume that this sample of subjects viewed 
their future orientation period with 
marked interest. Persons responsible for 
the program can then turn to the task of 
preparing a program worthy of a high 
general interest level. If, however, the 
percentage of returns indicates a general 
apathy, it might be well to devise methods 
of determining reasons for this. 

The other purpose served by the pre- 
orientation survey was an understanding 
of the various degrees of interest in each 
topic of the program. As a result of the 
findings of this study increased emphasis 
on the academic and intellectual areas of 
college life was incorporated into the 
program for the following fall. This 
aspect of the program was also given 
attention early during the orientation 
period. Further modification, relative to 
topics of lesser interest which the univer- 
sity wished to retain and considered im- 
portant, was accomplished by decreasing 
the amount of time devoted to them, 
planning to deal with them elsewhere, or 
by directing effort toward presenting the 
information in the most dynamic and 
compelling manner. 

Low interest level topics also deserve 
consideration for removal from the pro- 
gram altogether. The tendency to add 
topics, like course offerings, far outweighs 
an inclination to delete passé, outmoded 
ones. Being forced to examine the worth 
of all aspects of the program should have 
a desirable effect. 

Examinations of the variations among 
subgroup rankings could also prove 
worthwhile. Since some of the subgroups 
in this investigation are so small, results 
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should not be treated with much confi- 
dence. However, in a larger sample the 
investigator might wish to determine the 
reasons for such variations. As an ex- 
ample, in-state females rated topic nine, 
academic program planning, fourth, and 
topic three, academic responsibilities and 
study habits, third. Out-of-state females 
rated them first and second respectively. 
There is also considerable difference in 
the rankings of topics five and eight be- 
tween these two groups. In-state females 
ranked topic eight, handling finances in 
college, first and topic five, extra curricu- 
lar activities, second. Out-of-state females 
ranked them fourth and seven point five 
respectively. A follow-up of these and 
other differences could provide valuable 
data on the composition of these groups 
which would be useful in establishing 
admission policies. Non resident quotas, 
for example, is a question under consider- 
ation in many of our state supported 
institutions. 

Numerous variations of this particular 
procedure could be devised which would 
better suit individual situations. Larger 
and/or repeated samples, rating all topics, 
the addition of open-ended questions, 
parental involvement, different quantify- 
ing schemes, and different sample strati- 
fication might be used. 

Summary 

This study was designed to investigate 
the relative interests of prospective college 
freshmen in the topics covered by the 
orientation program at Purdue Univer- 
sity. It was also designed to determine if 
the technique might make a valuable 
addition to evaluative measures of such 
programs. 

Questionnaires were sent to a sample of 
100 prospective freshmen stratified by sex 
and residence based on a typical freshman 
class. Returns were treated to determine 


(CoNnTINUED ON Pace 32) 
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Campus Climate and the Educational Process 


John P. Cummer* 


The concern of those in higher educa- 
tion for the creation of a climate on 
campus conducive to the effective partici- 
pation of students, faculty, and staff in 
the educational process is indicated by the 
fact that this topic constituted one of the 
discussion sessions at the Spring 1960 
conference of the Association for Higher 
Education, a conference which always 
focuses its attention on those issues of 
greatest current concern. Disturbed by the 
findings of investigators such as Jacob” 
and Eddy‘ and the knowledge that in the 
immediate future higher education must 
concern itself with unprecedented num- 
bers of students, educators realize that 
effective answers to problems of campus 
climate must be forthcoming if American 
higher education is not to dwindle to 
mediocrity. 

If a college or university is to foster 
such a desirable campus climate certain 
key principles need to be not only sub- 
scribed to, but also kept constantly before 
everyone connected with the institution 
as live, active concerns. 

First, and necessarily undergirding all 
subsequently derived principles, should be 
a deep and abiding conviction on the part 
of each employee of the university—be he 
counselor, faculty member, dean or prest- 
dent—of the totality, the unity of all that 
happens to the student as a part of the 
educative process. This may be overly- 
idealistic, but isn’t it possible to assemble 
a group to staff a college or university, 
each of whom fully recognizes the im- 
portance of each and every other mem- 








*John P. C is Assistant Director of Counseling, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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ber? Is it wishful daydreaming to suppose 
that a harmonious, mutually-supportive 
relationship between the classroom teacher 
and the teacher in what some term the 
“second curriculum” is possible? Arguing 
this point may seem to open one to the 
charge of being an “organization man” 
par excellence, but it seems entirely pos- 
sible to provide for the necessary indi- 
vidual freedom of action within this 
cooperative, unified framework. If this 
unity is not apparent to the student he 
will soon fall into similar patterns of 
trying to separate out some of his experi- 
ences and labeling them “educational” 
while utilizing the remainder of his time 
in a manner certainly not conducive to 
eager, inquisitive intellectual endeavor. 
Perhaps this can be illustrated in the fol- 
lowing manner: A student may have a 
stimulating class period negated by a 
residence hall atmosphere which clearly 
says, “Don’t expect to do your thinking 
and intellectual discussing here—this 
place is for social life and sleeping only!” 

Gestalt psychology has taught us that 
we learn and react, not in separate bits 
and pieces, but as total, functioning enti- 
ties and that change in one part of our 
experience affects not just a part of the 
whole but the basic pattern of the whole. 
If this is true, it seems obvious that the 
first concern in higher education must be 
for this unity. 


A second principle may be taken from 
one of the major findings of Eddy’: The 
institution must be permeated with a high 
level of expectancy on the part of all. 
If it is true that students tend to do just 
about as much as they feel is expected of 
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them, it is equally true that the same 
performance level may be operative for 
those who work with them. Psychologists 
tell us that we utilize only a fraction of 
the total us. 
Could not a higher level of expectancy 


brain power available to 
bring more of it into play? 

On the surface this may seem to be an 
argument for greater rigidity of standards, 
an academic “tightening-down,” over- 
looking our commitment to provide suit- 


able 


for the less academically talented. How- 


post-high school experiences even 


ever, this is not so. In the words of the 
: " aa 
Rockefeller Report on Education’: 

Every democracy must encourage high 

individual performance. If it does not, it 

closes itself off from the main springs of 
its dynamism and talent and imagination 
and the traditional democratic invitation 
to the individual to realize his full poten- 
tialities become meaningless. More, per- 
haps, than any other form of government, 

democracy must maintain what Ralph 

Barton Perry has called ‘an express insist- 

ence upon quality and distinction.” 

The crux of the matter, as this report 
goes on to say, is in not making the mis- 
take of adopting a narrow or constructing 
view of excellence. The high level of 
expectancy should embrace many kinds 
of achievement at many levels. 

This would mean, then, that the faculty 
would be expected to teach enthusiastic- 
ally with superb ability as proper to gifted 
the would be 
pected to exhibit a high degree of creative 
skill in its 

personnel 


men, administration ex- 
directive 
workers 
would be expected to perform with the 
highest technical skill and the deepest 


and 
student 


imagination 
function, 


concern and respect for the individual 
human personality of each student, and 
the student would be expected to pursue 
his learnings to the limits of his ability 
without being given satisfaction in any- 
thing less. 

Coupled with this high level of expec- 
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tancy should be a continuing conscious- 
ness of the mission of the institution. This 
would mean that the “statement of objec- 
tives” would appear not only on that too- 
oft unread first page of the catalog, but 
also would be given serious, daily con- 
sideration. “What are we trying to do 
and why are we trying to do it?” would 
be the subject of lasting concern. 

A third principle for the encourage- 
ment of this desired climate might be 
that the student must find himself con- 
stantly involved in as many first-hand 
experiences as possible. Jacob” noted that 
the method of instruction seemed to have 
only a minor influence on student’s value 
judgments with one exception—he noted 
that students were often quite deeply 
affected by participating in direct experi- 
ences that forced them to face value issues 
and possibly to make decisions whose 
consequences they could witness. If this 
is true in educating students in value 
judgments, is it not equally true in the 
total educational process? Audio-visual 
specialists have ample proof that direct, 
purposeful experiences, whenever possible, 
result in great stimulation to learning. 


Illustrative of the sort of first-hand 
experience desired is the activity at Sarah 
Lawrence College in which girls are con- 
fronted with real sociological problems by 
spending a summer working among 
poverty-stricken natives in Puerto Rico. 
This experience results in the transfor- 
mation of academic concepts to burning 
reality for many of the girls. Obviously, 
this sort of experience is difficult to come 
by within the confines of time and budget 
of many colleges, but it seems possible 
that many more opportunities for this sort 
of first-hand involvement could be offered 
and would pay rich dividends in the cre- 
ation of a favorable campus climate. 

An example of first-hand involvement 
which might be more possible than the 
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Sarah Lawrence type of experience would 
be the establishment of meaningful, real- 
istic student governments. If student gov- 
ernments are “play” operations with no 
real power or responsibility, they will be 
rightly rejected by thinking students. If, 
on the other hand, real responsibility and 
power are given, the chances of active 
involvement in desired first-hand experi- 
ences are greatly enhanced. The effective 
student government at Antioch College 
which sees students even electing a repre- 
sentative to the school’s board of control 
is no small factor in the climate of that 


school with its evident seriousness of 
purpose. 
The Jacob study suggests a fourth 


principle which must be operative to 
further our desired climate: There must 
be a high degree of personal relationship 
between the college community and each 
student. Opportunities for informal, ex- 
tra-classroom contacts, coupled with other 
principles herein cited, cannot help but 
make for an atmosphere conducive to 
learning and growing in maturity. The 
lessons of the success of English univer- 
sities with dons and students living in 
close contact and the preceptorial systems 
used in some of our own American insti- 
tutions need to be reemphasized. The 
discussion-conference method followed at 
Sarah Lawrence students meet 
regularly on a weekly basis with faculty 
advisors for planning their work and dis- 
cussing what they have been doing is also 
illustrative of the type of endeavor to be 
desired. 

This relationship cannot be 
merely a social experience or a “friendly 
encouragement” sort of thing, but, in 
the words of Jacob’, should be “warm 
and considerate, but at the same time, 
mutually aggravating.” Challenges to 
think things through on an individual 
basis instead of merely internalizing 


where 


cl se 
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group opinion and judgment; the know- 
ledge that an adult member of the 
college community will be personally 
concerned with helping the individual in 
this process must certainly stir the stu- 
dent to active participation in the edu- 
cational process. 

Finally, as a fifth principle, it would 
seem to be vital for the faculty, staff, 
and administration to possess, and for the 
students to be constantly aware of, firm, 
openly expressed value commitments. 
This again, echoes the findings of Jacob. 
This would mean that the student, see- 
ing this commitment, would be encour- 
aged to examine his own and, in so doing 
would push his own active involvement 
in the educational process still further. 
The evolvement of a values system on 
the part of the student is not a separate 
process but is inextricably intertwined 
with the totality of his coming of age 
intellectually. 

In a public institution, certainly, there 
would be no unity of conviction on values 
systems but it would nevertheless seem 
that the effective teachers and workers 
in such would be those who 
would challenge the student by example 
to think through his own commitment. 
Such value commitment is one of the 
characteristics of the peculiar potency of 
some colleges in the influencing of stu- 
dents as found by Jacob. 


schools 


These, then, are five principles which 
appear to be basic to the provision of a 
climate conducive to effective participa- 
tion in the educational process. Such 
principles must be apparent to the student 
from the moment of his first contact with 
the college. What, we should ask, is the 
impression of the student as he first reads 
the catalog and other literature sent to 
him in response to his initial inquiry? 
Can he be made aware of the unity of all 
his experiences at college? Of the high 
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level of expectancy held by the college? 
Of first-hand experiences in which he 
will be involved as he studies there? Of 
the value commitments of the institution ? 
On at least some of these points, the 
first catalog of the infant University of 
South Florida shows what can be done. 
With no laborious pages of rules and 
regulations to burden it, this document 
avoids the drabness and difficulty of so 
many catalogs and instead presents to 
the would-be matriculant an exciting 
vista of stimulating educational growth 
and development. Building on these first 
impressions, every succeeding experience 
of the student should continue to illus- 
trate these experiences in constant, daily 
fashion. 

One disturbing fact stands out about 
these principles cited: They are much 
easier of attainment in the smaller, pri- 
vate college than in the large state uni- 
versity. Yet, it is these large publicly- 





supported institutions which must bear 
the larger responsibility in meeting com- 
ing waves of students. The difficulty must 
be met with much creative thought of a 
high order by teaching faculty, student 
personnel workers, and administrators 
in these universities—and there’s no time 
to waste. 
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® Orientation Evaluation 
(CoNTINUED FROM Pace 28) 
the rank of each topic, the degree of 
interest in each topic, and the percentage 
of the subjects selecting each topic. 
Results indicated strong, concentrated 
interests in academic responsibilities and 
program planning, becoming familiar 
with the campus, handling finances in 
college, and students organizations and 
intramural sports. The remaining topics 
were selected as interesting by only forty 
or less percent of the subjects. It also 
appears that this technique makes a 
worthwhile contribution to orientation 
evaluation. 
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Modifications of orientation programs 
based on such findings may involve: 
(1) varying the emphasis placed on 
topics; (2) re-locating topics in the pro- 
gram; and (3) removing them from the 
program altogether. Suggestions were 
made for methods of varying the ap 
proach described and for different means 
of treating the data collected. 

Primarily, this is an additional tech- 
nique for the evaluation of orientation 
programs for which the objective is the 
optimum balance between presenting in- 
formation proven valuable and necessary 
and identifying and capitalizing on 
expressions of interest. 
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Problems of College Students 


John A. 


A number of studies have been made of 
college students’ problems. Representative 
among these are the studies of Carr’, 
Hunter and Morgan’, Stone*, and Tate 
and Musick” For the most part, such 
studies have concentrated on colleges or 
universities with a liberal arts or teacher 
training emphasis. Such is true of the 
above studies. 

Problem 

[It is assumed that a university which 
emphasizes science and technology at- 
tracts students of different 
backgrounds and goals than does a college 
or university with a different orientation. 
If such an assumption is justified, it might 
be expected that at least some of the 
problems of college students would be 


somewhat 


related to the type of institution in which 
they were enrolled. This study was an 
attempt to identify the problems of stu- 
dents in a university of science and tech- 
nology, and to discover whether their 
problems differed from students in other 
types of institutions. 
Method 

The Personal Inventory, College Edi- 
completed by 139 upper 
class psychology students enrolled at the 
lowa State University of Science and 


tion”, was 


Technology. The class was composed of 
71 males and 68 females. About three- 
fourths of the students were enrolled in 
either the College of Home Economics or 
the College of Agriculture. However, a 
large number of curricula was represented 
in the sample, and it is believed the 
sample is fairly representative of the 
University as a whole. 


*John A. Bath is Professor of Psychology at lowa State 
University of Science and Technology, Ames, lowa. 
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The Personal Inventory is a listing of 
briefly-stated problems, divided into 10 
areas of 30 statements each. Students were 
asked to identify those problems they 
considered to be major, those they con- 
sidered to be minor, and those which 
represented no problem for them. There- 
fore, each statement was given some kind 
of a rating according to how it applied 
to each individual student. 

Results 

The major results are shown in the 
three tables which follow. Table 1 indi- 
cates the prevalence of problems by area, 
the greatest number of problems being 
in 1) Finances-Living Condition and 
2) Social-Recreational. Least frequently 
marked were problems concerning Home 
and Family. There were four times as 
many problems in the Rank 1 area (Fi- 
nances-Living Condition) as in the Rank 
10 area (Home and Family). Columns 
3 and 4 show the rank order by area of 
major and minor problems. The only 
change from the rank order of total 
problems in Column 1 is some minor 
shifting in the first five problem areas. 
The rank order 
appeared in problems concerning Adjust- 
ment to College Work. These problems 
were ranked first as major problems but 
only fifth as minor problems. 

The last column shows something of 
the degree of troublesomeness of prob- 
lems in various areas. For example, al- 
though Adjustment to College Work 
ranked third in total number of problems, 
proportionately more of the problems in 
this area were serious ones as compared 
with those problems judged to be minor 
ones. 


greatest difference in 
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TABLE 1 


Prevalence of Problems by Area 
(N = 139) 


Total Problems Major Minor Ratio of 
Problem Area Rank Problems Problems Minor to 
Order % Rank Order Rank Order Major Problems 
Finances-Living Condition l 16 3 l 5.1 to l 
Social and Recreational 2 15 2 2 44 to 1 
Adjustment to College Work 3 12 l 5 2.4 to 1 
Personal-Social Relationships j 12 } 4 4.7 to l 
Curriculum and Faculty 5 11 5 3 4.1 to l 
Health 6 9 6 6 40 to 1 
Morals and Religion 7 8 7 7 3.6 to l 
Vocational and Educ. Adjustment 8 7 8 8 3.6 to 1 
Relationships with Opposite Sex 9 6 9 9 42 to l 
Home and Family 10 4 10 10 6.6 to 1 
TABLE 2 
Number of Problems Identified by One-fourth or More of Students 
(Males = 17; Females = 68) 
Number of Problems 
Problem Area Identified Identified Common to 
by Males by Females Both Sexes 
Finances— 
Living Conditions 6 7 3 
Social and Recreational 5 6 3 
Home and Family 0 l 0 
Relationships with Opposite Sex 0 ] 0 
Health 0 4 0 
Morals and Religion 0 l 0 
Personal— 
Social Relationships 2 6 2 
Adjustment to College Work 6 3 2 
Vocational and Educ. Adjustment l 0 0 
Curriculum and Faculty 3 5 3 
Totals 23 34 13 


How prevalent was identification of the 
same specific problems? Table 2 shows 
the number of problems identified by one- 
fourth or more of each sex. Major and 
minor problems were combined for pur- 
this The area of 
Finances-Living Condition included the 
largest number of frequently identified 
problems. However, of the six problems 


poses of analysis. 


for males and seven for females, only 
three were common to both sexes. As 
noted by the totals in the table, females 
identified half again as many high-agree- 


ment problems (marked by one-fourth or 
more) as did the males. In this analysis 
of most prevalent problems, there was no 
problem that was common to five of the 
areas for one-fourth or more of the 
students. 

Thirteen problems were checked by 
more than one-fourth of both sex group- 
ings. They were: tiring of same meals 
all the time; needing a job during vaca- 
tions; not enough money for clothes; not 
enough time for recreation; in too few 


student activities; too little chance to read 
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TABLE 3 


Sex Differences in Problems 


(Males = 71; Females = 68) 


Problem Area No. of Problems Identified Chi 
ms By Males By Females Total , 
Finances—Living Condition 346 277 623 5.83* 
Social and Recreational 290 329 619 5.20* 
| Home and Family 72 93 165 3.81 
Relationships with Opposite Sex 99 164 263 20.28* * 
Health 156 212 368 12.19** 
Morals and Religion 118 173 291 13.88* * 
Personal-Social Relationships 205 258 463 9657° 
Adjustment to College Work 275 221 496 4.29** 
Vocational and Educational Adjustment 161 134 295 1.55 
Curriculum and Faculty 198 264 462 14.06* * 
Totals 1920 2125 4045 


Significant at .05 level 
Significant at .01 level 


** 


what I like; taking things too seriously; parisons can be made with previous 


_ | lacking self-confidence; unable to concen- studies. In all problem areas, the large 
| tO 


trate well; slow reading speed; too many majority of identified problems were con- 
= poor teachers; classes too large, and too sidered by the student to be minor prob- 
much work required in some courses. lems. 
Sex differences in problems are shown When both major and minor problems 
in Table 3. Problem areas are listed in the which were identified in this study are 
order in which they appeared in the in- combined, the problems of science and 
ventory booklet. Two of the ten areas technology students appears to be much 
(Home and Family and Vocational, Edu- the same as those enrolled in teachers’ 
cational Adjustment) failed to show a colleges or liberal arts institutions. Female 
significant difference, according to chi students in this study had more problems 
square test. Females had significantly than did the males. The most serious 
more problems than males in the six areas problems of both sexes had to do with 
of Social and Recreational, Relationships adjustment to college work, even though 
a with Opposite Sex, Health, Morals and the subjects were juniors and seniors. 
js | Religion, Personal-Social Relationships, Both of the above findings are in agree- 
no | and Curriculum and Faculty. Males had ment with those of Stone‘; the greater 
re. significantly more problems in the areas prevalence of problems among female 
re of Finances-Living Condition and Ad- students was found also by Hunter and 

justment to College Work. Morgan*. Again in accord with Stone’s* 
by | Discussion findings, the results here indicate that the 
1p- A survey of the literature failed to smallest number of problems identified 
als | reveal any study of college students’ by both sexes was in the area of Home 
ca- | problems which differentiated between and Family. Sex differences in kinds of 


not | What the students considered to be major problems, as found by Hunter and Mor- 
ew | and minor problems. Evidence for this gan*, appear to agree substantially with 
-aq | was gathered in this study, but no com- findings bere although their analysis was 
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for each problem instead of by problem 
areas. They found significant sex differ- 
ences on two-thirds of their items; in this 
study there was a significant difference in 
eight of the ten problem areas. 

The only identifiable difference in find- 
ings between this study and previous 
studies is in the problem areas of Social- 
Recreational and Personal-Social Relation- 
ships. Results here indicate that concern 
in these areas is somewhat greater than 
among students from other types of insti- 
tutions. If the apparent difference is in 
fact a true difference, the suggestion is 
offered that there may actually be less 
attention given to students’ needs in these 
areas in a school of science and technolo- 
gy. Also, the sex ratio in this type of 
institution tends not to be as favorable 
for social activities as in liberal arts col- 
leges. 

Aside from the comparisons just made, 
the following observations are offered as 
a result of this and other studies con- 
cerned with the same topic. 

1. The extent of college student prob- 
lems, even among juniors and seniors, is 
such as to suggest that college authorities 
must give serious consideration to their 
counseling functions. 

2. Increasing enrollments are increasing 
the demands for individual counseling. It 
should be possible to reauce this load 
somewhat by effective group counseling 
and/or by a course in Adjustment to 
College for beginning students. Problems 
that are common to both sexes or those 
specific to one sex may be determined by 
studies such as the present one and ap- 
propriate counseling sessions arranged 
accordingly. 

3. If the similarities in problems among 
college students in general far outweigh 





those specific to certain types of institu- 
tions, a core of common training for 
college counselors in the area of personal 
counseling is surely indicated. For ex- 
ample, complaints about food, living 
quarters, finances, insufficient time for 
recreation, courses, and faculty are likely 


pretty common to any college population. | 


But in spite of their commonness, they 
represent real problems to the student and 
deserve the counselor’s help. Differences 
between colleges, not alone in terms of 
student problems, are a fact and need to 
be taken into account in both the training 
of counselors and in their staffing. 


4. Accusations that the home is not 
meeting its obligation to youth is com- 
mon in every generation. There is comfort 
in the finding of this study that the 
smallest number of problems identified 
by each sex had to do with Home and 
Family problems. When such a problem 
was indicated, it tended to be considered 
as minor. At least in this sample of a 
college population, the parents appear to 
have performed well in avoiding or 
handling home and family problems. 
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Association Exchange 


Professional News and Information 


Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education, The Years Ahead 


The Story of the 1963 ACPA Convention Program Planning 


The 1963 ACPA Convention program 
in Boston, Massachusetts, will be geared 
to the subject, Student Personnel Work 
in Higher Education, The Years Ahead. 
A series of eleven working commissions 
have been appointed to study various 
aspects of Student Personnel Work and 
to make recommendations concerning 
various aspects of the profession. 

Each Commission will study current 
personnel practices and programs in view 
of the needs of the student and society 
and the increasing significance of the 
behavioral sciences for its particular as- 
pect of personnel work. It will suggest 
needed research concerning the direction 
of student personnel work in the years 
ahead and will evolve a series of meet- 
the 1963 program 
the aforementioned outcomes. 
The Commissions may also prepare re- 


for convention 


ings 


based on 


ports, as well as point of view papers, 
for publication for periodicals or as mono- 
graphs. 

Each Commission has approximately 
8-15 representatives—professional person- 
nel workers and faculty members. Ap- 
proximately 2/3 of the personnel come 
from the geographical area of the chair- 
man. One-third are from the nation-at- 
large. The use of regional personnel is to 
enable the Commissions to meet at a 
minimal cost, since at present, no funds 
are available for Commission activities. 
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The general chairman of the program 
is Gordon Klopf, Associate Professor of 
Education, Department of Guidance and 
Student Personnel Administration, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. The advisors of the 
program are: Melvene D. Hardee, Pro- 
fessor of Higher Education, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida, and Wil- 
liam Craig, Dean of Men, Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, California. 

The Commissions and their chairmen 
are: 

Robert Shaffer, Dean of Students, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
Chairman of Commission I, The Organi- 
zation, Administration and Development 
of Student Personnel Programs. 

Glen T. Nygreen, Dean of Students, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio, Chair- 
man II, Admissions, 
Records, and Registration Programs. 

Harold C. Riker, Director of Housing, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 


of Commission 


Chairman of Commission III, Student 
Residence Programs. 
W. W. Blaesser, Dean of Students, 


University of Utah, Chairman, and Mar- 
tin Erickson, Assistant Director of Stu- 
dent Union, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Assistant Chairman of Com- 
mission IV, The Students, Their Activi- 
ties, and Their Community. 


Harold Goldthorpe, Department of 
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Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., Chairman 
of Commission V, Financial Aid. 

Joan Fiss Bishop, Director of Place- 
ment, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, Chairman of Commission VI, 
Placement. 

Barbara Kirk, Manager, 
Center, University of California, Berkeley, 
California, Chairman of Commission VII, 


Counseling 


Counseling, Testing, and Advising Pro- 
grams. 

Eugene L. Shepard, Director of Coun- 
seling Services, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, Chairman of Commission 
Vill, Student Health Programs. 

Donald W. Robinson, Specialist for 
Student of Higher 
Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman of Com- 


Services, Division 


mission IX, Research and Evaluation in 
Student Personnel Programs. 
Forrest G. Moore, Director, Office of 





the Advisor to Foreign Students, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, Chairman of Commission X, Advis- 
ing of Foreign Students. 

Sadie G. Higgins, Dean of Students, 
and Alice J. Thurston, Assistant Dean of 
Students, Montgomery Junior College, 
Takoma Park, Maryland, Co-Chairmen 
of Commission XI, Student Personnel 
Programs in the Junior College. 

Future issues of the Journal will publish 
the personnel list of each of the Com- 
missions and describe some of the Com- 
mission activities. A monthly memoran- 
dum is going out from the general 
chairman to each of the commission 
chairmen to keep all the personnel equally 
informed of the progress of various aspects 
of the study and program development. 

If any of the Association members are 
particularly interested in learning more 
about the program or volunteering ta 
work with any aspects of it, they are 
urged to write to the Chairman. 


Association News 


In Memorium 


Paul J. Schofer, Assistant Dean of Men, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, died on 
June 30, 1961. Mr. Schofer was responsible 


for fraternity affairs and off-campus 
housing. He was a graduate of Witten- 
berg University and held teaching, coach- 
ing, and personnel positions in Ohio, 
Kansas, and Florida. 

Dean William R. Butler of Ohio Uni- 
versity wrote in the student paper: “Paul 
Schofer made an outstanding contribution 
to Ohio University. He a_ loyal 
worker who always seemed to have the 


was 


students’ interest foremost in his mind.” 
Convention 


Personnel and 
Guidance Association and American Col- 


The annual American 
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lege Personnel Association Convention 
will be held in Chicago, Illinois, April 
16-19, 1962. The ACPA Program Com- 
mittee (listed inside back cover) promises 
an outstanding program which will be 
previewed in the December issue of this 


Journal. Under a new plan, most ACPA 


Programs will be scheduled at the 
Hotel Morrison, which suggests most 
ACPA members will want to stay 
there. 


Editor Error 


In the June, 1961 issue of the Journal 
there was a column transposition in Dean 
Donald Loucks article, “A Triad of Lace 
Riots.” The editor assumes full responsi- 
bility and offers sincere apologies to the 
author and readers. 
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Membership Report 

2,800 approximately. 1961-62 goal — 1,000 
new members. 
Monographs 

a. Request to extend the APGA ioan of 
$7,500 — Approved. 

b. “Legal Aspects of Student Personnel 

Work” — Ready to go. 
| c. Proposed: “Housing in Higher Educa- 
tion” by Harold Ricker. 

d. Proposed: “Sociological Study of the 
Inter-Relationships of Student Personnel 
Workers 

1962 Program 

Margaret Ruth Smith has the program com- 
pleted for the Chicago convention. In her usual 
excellent system of organization, she was able 

present over 100 fully developed program 

pics in 19 separate areas of student person- 
nel work to the Central Program Committee 
which met in Denver right after the Conven- 

mn. This umittee helped select 65 pro- 
grams which Margaret took with her to the 
Divisional Program Chairman’s Meeting in 
Chicago, April 28th and 29th. Needless to say, 
we are going to have one of the best programs 

the Chicago convention that ACPA has 
ever offered 
Hospitality 

Ruth McCarn will be serving as ACPA 


Hospitality Chairman. The ACPA room will 
be open Monday, April 16th, 3 p.m. to 10 
p.m.; Tuesday, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. and Wednes- 
day, 10 am. to 5:30 p.m. and 8 p.m. to 10 
p.m. ACPA social hour is Tuesday, 5:30 to 
6:30 p.m. ACPA Conversational Cups is 
Wednesday, 5:30 to 6:30 p.m. As per Execu- 
tive Council action we are planning a short 
business meeting between luncheon and the 
President's Comments.” 
1963 Program 

Another exciting development concerns pro- 
gram planning for 1963. Melvene Hardee has 
appointed Gordon Klopf as 1963 Program 
Chairman. Please read the enclosed memoran- 
dum from Mel and Gordon to the Commission 
Chairmen for 1963 program. This idea to com- 
bine program planning and on-going commis- 
sion study is exciting indeed. The theme for 
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Excerpts from ACPA President's Report 
to Executive Council 


1963 will be “Student Personnel Work in 
Higher Education, the Years Ahead.” 


Council for Research in Education 


The Board of Directors has acted favorably 
on ACPA’s application for membership. 


International Education Committee 

The reaction of ACPA Executive Council 
members to the proposal for the establishment 
of a committee on International Education 
has been implemented. Bill Allaway, the 
author of the proposal and Director of Over- 
seas Study Programs for the University of 
California, has been appointed Chairman. He 
is working closely with the officers of NAFSA 
to develop a list of names to recommend for 
joint appointments. They will be prepared to 
report at the Chicago meetings. 
ACPA’s Relationships in APGA 

Bob Shaffer has agreed to chair the ad hoc 
committee on “ACPA’s Relationships in 
APGA.” We have asked Ed Williamson, 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Katie Hopwood and John 
Black to serve. Bob will have a report for our 
Chicago Executive Council meetings. 
ACPA Relationships Outside APGA 

Chet Ruedisili has agreed to chair the ad 
hoc committee on “ACPA’s Relationships 
Outside APGA.” We have asked Larry Riggs, 
Max Wise, Harold Riker, Robert Chick and 
Dorothy Clendenen to serve. Chet has agreed 
to report at the Chicago meetings. 


Regional Workshops 


Randall Hoffman has been asked to chair 
the ad hoc committee “to work up resource 
material, proposals, format and consultant 
personnel to encourage regional workshops.” 
In my letter to Hoffman I said: “This project 
we would hope to turn into a publication 
published by ACPA with you and your com- 
mittee as authors. We have in mind a manual 
whiih would be used by anyone in putting 
on a regional workshop. It would go into con- 
siderable planning detail as to costs and con- 
tent and would provide general know-how 
for running a productive student personnel 
workshop. This can have a widespread use 
and conceivably be used for classroom use also. 
The primary purpose, however, is to stimulate 
summer workshops in areas where little is 
presently being done.” 
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(Techniques — Information — Procedures) 


Why Not These Students? 


Lewis A. Raulerson* 


Student personnel workers have an op- 
portunity which many do not realize— 
that of working with high school age 
youngsters on their campuses. These stu- 
dents are members of the “summer 
camps,” relatively short intensive classes 
for various groups ranging in interest 
from science to baton twirling. While 
these students perform quite well in their 
classes, they do show evidence of voca- 
tional and personal problems similar to 
those of regular students. 

In one camp it was reported that a 
highschool teenager doing college level 
summer math camp 
asked his dorm counselor what a person 
in mathematics could do except teach! 
Another camper, a brilliant student in 
one of the camps had a different type of 
problem; he was extremely boisterous, 
immature, a nuisance to the staff and 
thoroughly disliked by his fellow-camp- 


mathematics at a 


ers. Classification as a “summer camper” 
should not bar these students from the 
facilities of the campus, particularly since 
the facilities for a total student personnel 
program already exist on the campus and 
need only slight implementing to provide 
services for these groups. 

Besides the possible needs for vocation- 
al or personal counseling, these students 
face problems in orientation similar to 
those of incoming freshmen. They are 
often shown how to get from their dor- 





*Lewis A. Raulerson is a Graduate Student at Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 
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mitory to the classroom, to an eating 
place and back to the dormitory, but 
beyond this the facilities of the library, 
the gym, museums, and other parts of 
the campus are often unknown. While 
many of these students might show little 
or no interest in the availability of ser- 
vices, such as remedial reading clinics or 
vocational testing, certainly these should 
be included in the orientation program. 

Another problem which appears when- 
ever these students venture away from 
their prescribed areas is their reception 
as summer “visitors” or “invaders” on 
campus. A remark often heard from 
regular students when a _ group of 
campers enters the campus soda shop is 
that it’s just a silly bunch of kids from 
the — — — camp. This characterization 
is only to be expected when each group 
eats together, attends class together, plays 
together, and studies together. 

It is probably easier to isolate these 
students from the regular student body, 
since the campers are usually much 
younger than regular summer students 
and they are often on campus for a 
shorter time. Nevertheless, in this cluster- 
ing the campers are surely being deprived 
of one important aspect of a campus— 
that of the cross-fertilization of ideas 
which results from informal contacts with 
other groups or individuals. It would 
seem that some integration in the life of 
the campus is needed, not just a dance or 
two to pass a spare evening, but some 
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type of planned contact with the regular 
students, perhaps with their professors in 
informal situations, certainly with other 
groups of campers. 

The preceding paragraphs have dealt 
with the student while he is on campus, 
but the student personnel worker is also 
concerned with the student before he 
arrives and after he leaves, as well as with 
plans for future camp programs. 


The student personnel worker is often 
hampered in handling these students 
since they often have little data about the 
students from their home town high 
school, teachers or family. The informa- 
tion which they do have usually consists 
of the student scores on various tests, 
something about grades, and some state- 
ment from the high school principal. 
Additional information would be invalu- 
able in assigning rooms, in shaping the 
dormitory programs around the interests 
of the campers, in providing hints about 
students who might need some type of 
student personnel service, and in many 
other areas. 


On the other hand, the parents and 
high schools need to know what has 
happened while the students were at the 
university. A summary statement of the 
camp program would be most helpful to 
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the high schools, and in special cases 
some statement from the student per- 
sonnel office might be of value to the 
high school’s guidance counselor. Parents, 
also, would have a better idea of the pro- 
gress made by their children if a report 
of the various experiences and their pro- 
gress were made available. This is particu- 
larly true since most of the students are 
returning to their home town for at least 
one more year of high school. 

The campers and ex-campers offer a 
valuable source of information for shap- 
ing future programs. Student personnel 
workers might very well profit by a spe- 
cific attempt to find out the student 
reactions on the effectiveness of some of 
the practices or to incorporate student 
suggestions into future camp programs. 

Since the facilities for vocational and 
personal counseling already exist in the 
student personnel program, these summer 
campers need not be ignored. Informa- 
tion for shaping the present camp around 
the students and for altering future pro- 
grams could be obtained just as this type 
of information is obtained from regular 
students. Regular students have special 
orientation programs, are made aware of 
the facilities available on campus, and 
much is done to incorporate them into 
the campus life. Why not these students? 
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You Know Me Hal 


Ronald E. Barnes* 


Mr. Hal Racham 
Countryside High School 

Springwater, Ohio 

Dear Hal: 

So you're thinking about entering col- 
lege student personnel? I thought you 
were pretty satisfied with the counseling 
job in high school, but I guess you can 
get tired of filling out all those forms for 
colleges. It’s probably a good idea to get 
on this side of the fence and attempt to 
see what we do with all of them. Heaven 
knows I’ve got no idea. 

It’s sort of tough to know what to say 
when you ask for my advice about com- 
ing into this field. Of course, I’m honored 
would 


that you opinion 


enough to rely on my word. I guess my 


respect my 


seven years of experience does count for 
something after all. And you know me 
Hal, I’ve always got some good thoughts 
on subjects so I can see why you would 
write me. Anyhow, old pal, I appreciate 
it and I'll try to give you the “lowdown,” 
so to speak, in these next few paragraphs. 
So here goes, old buddy. 

First, let me be philosophical for just 
a minute. You know how Coach Aren- 
drop used to tell us that the best offense 
was Well, with all 


respect to good old coach, that isn’t the 


a good defense? 
best idea. Believe me, if I’ve learned any- 
thing, it’s that the best defense is the best 
offense. You probably don’t understand 
this Hal, but since I came here, I have 
learned that it is very important for us 
to be held in esteem by the faculty mem- 
*Ronald E. Barnes is Assistant Director, Student Affairs, 
lowa State University, Ames, lowa. Mr. Barnes recalls 
Ring Lardner’s fine book, “You Know Me Al,” depict- 
ing the adjustments of a “busher” into the big 


leagues. The subject seems appropriate to the 
Editors. 
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bers. And we've got to let them know 
that we are their equals in this “com- 
munity of scholars.” (I told you this 
would be philosophical). Why last year 
at a conference | attended (out of state 
one, too) you should have heard some 
of the speeches some of us in student 
personnel made about heing better re- 
garded by the faculty. That’s where this 
being defensive comes in. We've got to 
tell the faculty and others how important 
we are. I mean, after all, old buddy, we're 
scholars too. There’s even a book out 
about us being “deeper teachers.” Of 
course, I haven’t had any time to read it, 
but I’m sure it lays it on the line. 

ahead. I wouldn’t 
philosophize like this except I know 
you're smart enough Hal to understand 


Well, let me go 


what I’m saying. We can get carried away 
sometimes being college workers and all. 
Now to your question about what we do. 
This is sort of a hard one to answer but 
you know me Hal. Ill dive right in. 
Maybe the best way to show you what 
we do is to cite a few examples. One 
thing that doesn’t hinder us but I know 
gets in the way of faculty men is tradition 
and precedence. We don’t have to pay 
any attention to previous studies in the 
field and this is a big help because, as 
rll point out later, we don’t have any 
time for reading. And besides, working 
our way through a problem is a real 
learning experience and all of us need 
this type of experience. To be perfectly 
honest though, not all of our people 
understand this philosophy. (I won’t get 
too deep and technical this time, Hal.) 
Let me cite an example. Last year some 
fellow did a Ph.D. thesis and as they 
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always do, he got information from a lot 
of colleges concerning their set-ups in 
student unions. Well, this year our com- 
mittee was working on the same problem 
so we asked these schools to explain some 
of these procedures to us. You won't 
believe this Hal but some of them got 
real upset thinking we already had this 
information. Heck, we didn’t have it, 
this student did—and, of course, just be- 
tween us, we weren't sure he knew how 
to go about research anyhow. I know a 
couple of the faculty men on his com- 
mittee and they don’t know anything 
about student unions. So we couldn’t trust 
his study as you can see. Besides, why 
should we read his thesis when there 
were several others done here on student 
unions which we haven't had time to read 
either. Like I say Hal, we’re mighty busy. 
And we're misunderstood. Let me tell 
you another one Hal. Upstairs in the 
Dean’s office they got a young Ph.D. (We 
only got one of them, thank the lord.) 
Well, he’s all the time buying books and 
journals and things and sending notes 
to us concerning articles in our special 
field. Well, I wanted to go right up to 
him and tell him we didn’t have time for 
that sort of thing but I decided to let 
him learn for himself. You know me 
Hal, I’m a great one for learning. Well 
he did, even though it took him two 
years. He told me last week that only 
three of us had checked out any books 
and none of us had used his journals. Of 
course, I could have told him that we 
had more important things to do than 
to read about what others had done or 
were doing. I mean, who cares what they 
do at other schools. He seemed sort of 
pleased though that eight secretaries had 
used the books. Of course, they’ve got a 
lot of time and we don’t. Anyhow, he 
won't be bothering us anymore, Hal. 


Something else I like about student 
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personnel work is that there’s no require- 
ment to do the type of thing that young 
fellow thought we should be doing. The 
faculty have a thing they call publish or 
perish. We’re way ahead of them on that. 
We just each one of us do a good job in 
our own areas of specialization and we 
don’t have to worry about nothing else. 
Of course there’s a disadvantage to this 
if you don’t play it smart, but you know 
me Hal, I am. At the cocktail parties we 
have (you sure would like these, Hal) 
I generally keep my mouth shut and 
listen and learn (you know how I like 
to learn, Hal). Some of our people don’t. 
Like Molly Aspinwell over in student 
employment, the other day at a party 
said to the Dean “Tell me, what do you 
do?” Well, I don’t think he liked that 
too well because he sure didn’t answer 
and his face got red like he was trying 
to think of something to say but couldn’t. 
I'm glad I didn’t ask that but then I'm 
pretty careful. I think the important 
thing is to get into your job and sort of 
burrow down to become indispensible. 
Then, even if the Dean does find out 
what you do, you can’t be replaced. But 
that’s enough of my philosophy on that 
point. 


Let me get serious on something else, 
Hal. There’s another point where we're 
way ahead of the faculty. They keep do- 
ing everything by themselves. They just 
don’t know the old philosophy that 
you've heard me talk about, Hal, that 
two heads are better than one. As I told 
some of my fellow workers the other 
day: “Any job that can be done by one 
person can be done better by a commit- 
tee.” And we've probably got the most 
effective organization anywhere because 
we do most everything in committees. 
It’s a real learning experience, Hal. We 
really get a lot done. The other day for 
instance, we decided to ask the govern- 
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ment if they wouldn’t give us some loans 
for some of our students. Imagine our 
surprise when they told us they already 
had a program of loans. Shows you what 
can be accomplished when you put your 
heads together and coordinate. And that’s 
another thing, Hal. We really coordinate. 
Usually the first thing I say when some- 
one calls me about something is “Have 
you coordinated this with Stan or Irving 
(or someone)?” You can save yourself 
an awful lot of work that way Hal. And 
when you’re coordinated you can always 
avoid any arguments or controversies and 
this you’ve got to do to get along with 
everyone. I tell you Hal, I can’t under- 
stand the faculty engaging in those de- 
bates or raising stupid questions about the 
state of affairs and things and constantly 
stirring up trouble. I mean they just don’t 
think about PR (public relations to you, 
Hal). 

Another thing that’s important is to 
delegate work. Whenever I can’t get a 
committee together I get people involved 
in this way. I don’t know if this technique 
has got down to the high schools or not, 
Hal, but we use it quite a bit here. The 
basic idea is to pass things down so that 
people in lesser positions can see what’s 
going on in the higher executive posi- 
tions. You know me Hal, I like to share 
my learning and experience with the 
young ones on the way up. Of course, 
you know it makes no difference to me 
about receiving credit for work done, but 
since I would be responsible if the work 
were bad, I know it’s my responsibility 


~~ 
~~ 





to assume the credit too. Of course, | 
talked with my staff and they understood, | 


I should tell you Hal that the only people 


who don’t like this delegation technique 
is the secretaries. | don’t know why yet 
but when I get time I’m going to ask 
them. I’m sure they just don’t understand 
the principle of the thing. 
Well Hal, I could go on and on but 
I’ve had some students sitting outside for 
the past couple of hours waiting to talk | 
with me. You know how interested they 
are in learning too (Heh, heh!). Unfor- 


tunately for them, they'll have to come } 


back later since I have a committee meet- 
ing to go to, it says here on my calendar. 
I just don’t see many students anymore, 
Hal. You know the higher up you go 
the less time you can take for them. | 


mean “first things first” and we got im- 


portant executive functions to perform 
like these committee meetings and all 
so we have just got to decide how best 
to use our time. I send an awful lot of 
students to my faculty colleagues, because 
when they’re not in class they got time 
to see them. Anyhow you can just see 
how busy this life keeps us Hal. And I 





haven’t told you the half of it. I hope 
this answers some of your questions about 
coming into student personnel work. You 
can bet there are a lot of us with good 
experience who would be willing to teach 
you some of these things I’ve mentioned. 
I mean like I said, we're teachers too. 
Give my love to Emma and the kids. 
Sincerely, 
Horace Needham 
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Sorority Self-Government — A Fresh Look 
at Interrelationships 


Marjorie A. Montrose* 


I should like to discuss sororities and 

the term “sorority” to refer to 
women’s Greek Letter societies, although 
I know some use the term “fraternity.” 
[ think it is important to remember here 
that women’s groups were formed at the 
time when colleges were less concerned 
about the personal and social welfare of 
their students. The first women’s groups 
also had as their concern the strengthen- 
ing of the tochold women had gained on 
college campuses. They were at no time 
separate from the campus as were some 
of the original men’s groups. Thus, they 
have always been strongly tied in with 


use 


education of women. 

It is important before we get going on 
relation to our 
subject today that we establish some basic 
premises. It is especially important because 
our topic is emotionally loaded and we 


the “how to do it” in 


usually treat it as such—picking our way 
through the daisies trying to avoid hurt- 
ing anybody’s feelings. As a result we are 
still a long way from a clear definition of 
the interrelationship of the sorority and 
the college—although much has been said 
and written on the subject. 

There 
students 


are two premises concerning 
and education and_ sororities 


| which I believe are basic to the problem: 


The student is an individual within a 
society. The society, in this case, the uni- 
versity or college community, is responsible 
for the education of each individual. This 
education must include the possibility for 
each person to develop himself to become 
a responsible and participating member of 
our larger democratic society. 

*Marjorie A. Montrose is Associate Dean, Sarah Lawrence 


College, Bronxville 8, New York. This paper was 
presented at an annual ACPA convention program. 
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2. The fraternity chapter and the sorority 
chapter are groups of students. As groups 
of students—albeit a different kind of 
group (but then each student group is 
different) it is obligated to fit into the 
framework of the total student government 
of the campus. The problem here is thar 
the fraternity and sorority must also fit 
into the framework of a national organi- 
Zation. 

All of this means that sororities and 
fraternities are educational agencies and 
as such have responsibilities for providing 
the best possible experiences to develop 
individual members as educated persons 
preparing to live within a democratic 
society. 
the student is an individual 
within the college community, be she 
sorority member or not, the college has 
the same obligations to her. I think per- 
sonnel workers often forget this and are 
sometimes inclined to forget about the 
individual within the sorority. Somehow 
since Eta Beta Alpha is looking after the 
social and housing needs for a person, we 
do not inquire as to the climate or the 
ethos of that sub-group of the college 
culture. As long as no one at the Eta Beta 
Alpha house is getting into trouble, we 
do not inquire as to how the experiences 
in that house are conducted. It is possible 
that in some instances the individual is 
being cheated of the experience of demo- 
cratic living or of being free to develop 
herself. For example, I can imagine the 
sort of thing happening. Susie meets an 
interesting and somewhat “off-beat” boy 
in one of her classes. He wears a beard, 
is interested in art and writing—you 
know the cliches—and she wants to know 
him better. So she brings him to tea at 


Since 
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the sorority house. Everyone is interested 
“different.” Then Susie 
seems to be dating him more and more— 


because he 1s 
subtle pressure is applied to point out it 
isn’t wise for an Alpha Beta Gamma to 
be seen dating “such an odd character.” 
If Susie is seen in the Snack Bar with 
him, she will possibly be criticized by her 
sisters, and maybe even ostracized. I have 
seen this happen to a girl who became 
“too interested,” her sisters thought, in a 
group of international students. On an- 
other campus that I know every member 
of a chapter, when she comes into the 
Snack Bar, is expected to sit with the 
other members of her group. I have heard 
a member of that group be severely repri- 
manded by her sisters for not always 
sitting at “their” table. 

Each of us belongs to a number of 
groups within the larger society and 
should have the right to choose those 
groups to which we would belong. No 
one group has the right to claim us en- 
tirely. Such a situation can hold true for 
any campus organization which hangs on 
to the individual will tolerate 


and not 


full particpation in any group but its own. 
The 
membership limited other than by her 
On the 


membership should not be given except 


individual should not have her 


own choice. other hand, her 
by her own choice. Many sorority chap- 
ters require a pledge to partake of a 
certain number of activities. 

You can see—I am interested in sorority 
self-government and how it works in- 
ternally—within the chapter itself. Until 
we know what our goals and standards 
are for the conduct of chapter affairs in 
relation to the individual student, I think 
we cannot decide or describe how external 
agencies should be organized. 

Student personnel workers who work 
with sororities have a difficult time really 
knowing the climate and practices of a 
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chapter because of the arrangement for 
advising. Sororities have alumnae ad- 
visors, by tradition, who may or may not 
be members of the faculty. When there 
is an adequate supply of local alumnae, 
the usual practice is that all five, six or 
seven Advisory Board members come 
from the community outside the college. 





There is no built-in procedure in national 


sorority organizations for these alumnae 
advisors to meet on a Panhelienic basis 
with the Dean of Women. Even the 
advisors may have a difficult time know- 
ing the climate. My study, Sororities: 
Present and Potential, conducted in 1955, 
showed that the Advisory Board rarely 
meets with the chapter as a whole. Only 
13 of the 77 respondents to this question 
reported that one advisor met with them 
at their weekly meetings and 46 reported 
never or rarely. Most Dean of Women 
Offices have their regular contact through 
the student Panhellenic representative but 
30 out of the 89 chapters answering this 
question reported that the relationship 
was very good or very close. Only 14 out 
of these 89 indicated that they discussed 
everything with the Dean—most indicate 
they discuss inter-sorority relationships. 
From the study, it is apparent that the 
Panhellenic representative and the house- 
mother have most regular contact with 
the members of the Dean’s staff. So, it 
would seem, that sorority chapters are 
influenced by alumnae advisors, who are 
not with the whole 
chapter, well acquainted with the Dean, 
or the campus. 


well acquainted 


In the years to come it is going to be- 
come more and more difficult to know 
and understand the individual students 
through our own staffs alone. The sorority 
alumnae advisors can and should become 
better working associates with the Dean’s 
staff. They need to understand the college 
community, the facilities of the college 
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and the educational philosophy. Sorority 
advisors are acquainted with national 
goals but have a more difficult time fitting 
into the college community, particularly, 
if they are not graduates of the college. 
They are usually conscientious women 
who, unfortunately, have little training 
for working with student groups. Their 
concept of their role is a narrow one and 
often does not encompass, the students in 
my study reported, the idea of individual 
development. At the University of Cin- 
cinnati there is a Panhellenic Alumnae 
Advisors Council—an organization de- 
veloped by the Alumnae and encouraged 
by the Dean. It contributed greatly to 
communication and understanding. With- 
in the Council experiences are shared, the 
attitude and philosophy of the College 
is transmitted and warm relationships 
develop. It becomes possible to communi- 
cate directly and individually with each 
chapter advisor and phone calls between 
meetings are numerous. It 


seems ap- 


propriate for the college to take the 
initiative for building such relationships 
and for keeping them going if we are to 
meet our obligations for the individual 
student within the chapter. 


On most campuses the sorority as a 
housing unit is represented and works 
with an appropriate body through the 
women’s self - government association. 
This tradition is strong and disciplinary 
measures for house rules are practiced as 
for other dormitories. Each chapter is a 
member of a Panhellenic Council whose 
jurisdiction is carefully described, and 
given to it by the other member chapters. 
Most Panhellenic Councils regulate inter- 
sorority relationships in the areas in which 
members are in competition with each 
other. Some Councils broaden the concept 
of their role to include the concerns of 
the member chapters in relation with 
other organizations, e.g. IFC and AWS. 
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Most Councils do not have the power 
other than influence over the internal 
affairs of each chapter. Meanwhile, the 
Panhellenic Council is often a member of 
the activities council of the women’s 
student government. Thus a sorority 
chapter may be disciplined by the Pan- 
hellenic Council for certain offenses or 
by the women’s self-government for 
others. I believe that I understand that 
sororities, by tradition, are more firmly 
tied into the framework of student or- 
ganizations and the relationship more 
defined than it is for fraternities. 

If anything, I believe sorority members 
are over-disciplined. Standards of be- 
havior are not only described by the 
national organization and the local chap- 
ter, but also by the campus student 
government. Within the sorority chapter 
not only must the offender suffer the 
consequences of her actions through the 
channel of the student government, but 
she may also be scrutinized by the “per- 
sonnel” committee of the chapter itself. 
Although all of us would agree that 
student chapter members should bear the 
same responsibility for their actions as 
the non-member, I wonder whether we 
would all be willing to agree they should 
bear more? 

Disciplinary action should be deter- 
mined as close to the individual as pos- 
sible, but, I believe, the primary point 
to make here is that there be no doubt 
that the discipline for the whole campus 
be handled with the same philosophy in 
mind—to further the education of the 
individual terms of her individual 
responsibility to her society. In response 
to a question in my study concerning the 
improvements she would suggest in the 
relationships of adults to the chapter, one 
student wrote, “I would like to see the 
national and local alumnae officers take 
into consideration that each chapter is 


in 


= 
‘ 
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composed of individuals and that their 
rights are to be respected. And each 
national group is made up of chapters 
that are individual. Their rights are to be 
considered, too.” 


It worries me that within chapters 
personnel problems are sometimes being 
handled as disciplinary cases. Some stu- 
dents are chastised for behavior detri- 
mental to the chapter when the cause 
of the behavior is not considered or 
explored. It’s these “closet cases” which 
should concern us. A student is disct- 
plined for over-drinking at a dance too 
often, or for stealing food, and no attempt 
is made to explore the psychological im- 
plications for such behavior. After the 
individual has been disciplined several 
times with no improvement—then the 
chapter becomes desperate and comes to 
the Dean. Or the difficulty may be hushed 
up and nothing at all done. This is one 
area in which working with the advisors 
can be productive. Advisors need help in 
learning ways of handling deviate be- 
havior and in knowing the resources for 
aid on the campus. I can think of an 
occasion about which I learned during 
my study when someone within the 
chapter was stealing money from other 
students and from the dues box. First, 
the advisors held a compulsory meeting 
of the chapter to try to force someone 
“to confess” in front of the chapter. Each 
student was asked in turn. No results. 
Then there was another meeting in which 
there was a long talk on “sisterhood” and 
the “culprit” was urged to call the advisor 
or return the money—no questions asked. 
No results. Meanwhile morale in the 
chapter was sinking fast—everyone was 
suspicious of everyone else. Finally the 
situation became unbearable and the stu- 
dent president went to the Dean. It was 
only after the student visit that the Ad- 
visor was willing to visit the Dean. She 
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learned a lot that day about why people 
steal—what symptoms to look for—and 
how to help a girl who must steal. The 
tension lessened. The Advisors became 
more sensitive to the needs of individual 
students and soon the student was located, 
She was referred for psychological help— 
a great relief to her. The responsibility of 
the college is to see that each individual 
is getting the opportunity to develop. We 
need to be sure that a healthy atmosphere 
is prevalent within all student groups on 
each campus. 

As administrators or counselors of per- 
sonnel programs, we need to know the 
functions and goals of each group. It is 
amazing to me, for example, that so many 
of us request statements of membership 
requirements for all groups except sorori- 
ties and fraternities. We need to be 
aggressive and step in with suggestions 
and aid to be sure all student groups are 
living up to their obligations as educa- 
tional organizations. In my study | 
learned that some sorority chapters are 
so busy that the scholarship of many 
members is in jeopardy. Shouldn’t we 
do something before this point is reached? 

The educational obligations of Greek 
Letter groups is a shared responsibility 
for national organizations and college 
administrations. We need not to dream 
up charts describing our relationships— 
but we do need to get back to what col- 
lege and education are all about. The 
sorority chapter can be a contributing 
member of the educational process—we 
need to see that it does contribute. We 
can do this if the national organization 
and the college focus on the student and 
her needs rather than focusing on each 
other. We have the training and skill for 
working with young people and should 
lead the way. We should not ask more 
of sororities in their relationship to the 
campus—but we should not ask less. 
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